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T 955 on a Monday morn- 
ing, Perry Mason, carrying 
a brown paper package in 
his hand, scaled his hat’ in 
the general direction of the 

bust of Blackstone which adorned the 
top of a low bookcase behind his 
desk, The hat settled incongruously 
at a rakish angle on the marble brow 
of the great jurist. 


Delia Street, Mason’s confidential 
secretary, applauded. 
“Getting to ‘be good,’ Mason 


admitted. 

“Blackstone,” Della observed, “is 
probably turning over in his grave. 
But what’s in the package?” 

“I don’t know. I paid five dollars 
for it sight unseen.” 

“How in the world did it happen?” 

“Do you remember Helen Cadmus?” 

“It seems to me . . . Oh, wasn’t she 
the girl who committed suicide by 


jumping from some millionaire’s 
yacht?” 
“That’s it. Benjamin Addicks, the 


eccentric millionaire, was cruising on 
his yacht. Helen Cadmus, his secre- 
tary, disappeared. The assumption 


was she had jumped overboard. This 
package contains—well, let's see what 
it’s marked.” 

Mason turned it over and read: 
“Private personal belongings, matter 
of estate of Helen Cadmus. Public 
Administrator’s Office.” 

“Where on earth did you get that, 
and why did you pay five dollars 
for it?” 

“Every so often the public adminis- 
trator sells at public auction bits of 
personal property that have accumu- 
lated in his office. I was down in the 
vicinity of the courthouse this morn- 
ing when the auction was taking 
place. They put this package up, and 
no one bid on it. Well, the public 
administrator is a friend of ours so I 
tipped him the wink and I started the 
bidding with five dollars, and the 








next thing I knew I was stuck with 
the package.” 

“What's in it,” Della Street asked. 

“Let's find out,” Mason said. 

He undid the wrappings, and said: 
“Well, well! We seem to have an 
English grammar, a dictionary, a 
couple of books on shorthand, some 
diaries, and a photograph album.” 

“Five dollars!” Della Street said. 

“Well, let’s look at the photograph 
album,” Mason said. “Oh-oh, here’s a 
pin-up picture that’s worth five bucks 
of anyone’s money.” 

She came to look over his shoulder. 
“If that’s a bathing suit,” she said, 
» 





IEND 
“Apparently,” Mason said, “the suit 
consists of three squares of cloth skil- 
fully knotted about the curves of a 
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very nice figure—I wonder if that is 
Helen,” 

“She wasn’t concealing much from 
the public,” Della Street said. 

“Oh, here’s a whole mess of monkey 
pictures.” 

“Now I get it,” Della Street said. 
“Addicks, her boss, has a collection of 
monkeys and apes. He’s doing some 
psychological experiments.” 

Mason nodded and continued to go 
through the photograph album. He 
said, “Some pretty good pictures here. 
Whoever did the photography knew 
what he was about. They’re sharp.” 

She opened the four volumes of 
diary. 

“Listen to this,” she said, and read 
from the diary: 

“I don’t know whether I can stand 
this much longer. Poor Pete seems to 
realize that something is being done 
to him and he keeps clinging to me 
for protection. I don’t mind about the 
others so much, but I do worry about 
Pete: If they start trying to break 
down Pete’s mind and undermine his 
nervous system, I’m going to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“Well,” Mason said, “that was evi- 
dently quite a household. I wonder 
what’s going on out there now. No 
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cne knows whether that girl com- 
mitted suicide or not. As I remem- 
ber it, her body was never found. 
She was out on the yacht and they 
were in a storm somewhere off Cata- 
lina Island. Addicks gave her some 
dictation which she promised to have 
typed and on his desk by 8 o'clock 
the next morning. The storm kept 
getting worse and Addicks thought 
she might have been indisposed. He 
went to her stateroom to see if she 
was all right, and found that the bed 
hadn’t been slept in. So they searched 
the yacht and she was missing. The 
assumption was that she'd either been 
swept overboard by a wave or had 
committed suicide.” 

The phone rang. Della Street picked 
up the receiver, said: “Hello,” then, 
“Just a minute, Gertie. TI} talk with 
them.” 

Once more she said: “Helle. This 
is Della Street, Mr. Mason’s secretary. 
Can you tell me just what it is you 
want? Oh, I see... 3” z 

She cupped her hand over the 
mouthpiece.. “The Inquirer,” she said. 
“They want to send a photographer 
and a reporter up—about you buying 
the Cadmus diaries. They seem to 
think you may have bought the diaries 
for a purpose. There’s something 
about a lawsuit by a Mrs. Kempton 
against Addicks. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Never heard of it,” 
“but don’t let them know that. 
them to come up.” 

x κ 


Mason said, 
Tell 


* 
On Tuesday morning when Mason 
entered his private office Della Street 
said: “You should see the three-dollar 
hill -who’s sitting in the office, look- 
ing at his watch every 15 seconds, 
waiting for you to come in.” 
“What about the three-dollar bill?” 
_ Della Street said: “I mean he’s as 
phony as a three-dollar bill. His name 
is Nathan Fallon. He is, and I quote, 
‘associated’ with Mr. Benjamin Ad- 
' dicks, and he claims to be a distant 
relative of Helen Cadmus.” 
“Well, well,” Mason said. “And 
Jackson’s report on the case of Kemp- 
ton versus Addicks?” : 
She handed Mason a copy of a com- 
plaint and Mason skimmed through it. 
“The plot thickens,” he observed. “Ap- 
parently Mrs. Josephine Kempton was 
discharged, and she was unable to 
secure any explanation from her em- 
ployer, and later, when she tried to 
get other jobs, she found out that in 
every instance where the new em- 
ployer had written Mr. Addicks for 
references, letters had been received 
from Addicks accusing her of theft... . 
Show in Mr. Nathan Fallon.” 
Fallon had a high, bulging fore- 
head, a short pug nose, thick-lensed 
spectacles, a big smiling mouth, and 


an over-all attitude of ingratiating 
good fellowship: 
Mason said: “Sit down. I take it 


you're in trouble.” 

“No, no, not at all!” 

Della Street moved up to her secre- 
tarial desk with notebook poised, and 
Mason said: “Miss Street, my secre- 
tary, is waiting to take notes as to 
the nature of your business so she 
can make out a file.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mason, I am an associate 
of Benjamin Addicks and, strangely 
enough, I am also related to Helen 
Cadmus.” 

“What’s the nature of the relation- 
ship?” Mason asked. 

“Oh, rather a distant relative. I was 
instrumental in getting her her posi- 
tion with Benny.” 

“Benny?” Mason asked. A 

“I beg your pardon. Benjamin Ad- 
dicks. We call him Benny.” 3 

“T-see.” 

“I was surprised tọ read in the 
press that you had purchased Helen’s 
intimate personal belongings. 1 had 
no idea that she had left behind any 
personal possessions of that nature. 
As her nearest relative . . .” 

“I thought you said you were a 
distant relative?” 

“I am a distant relative, but be- 
cause there are no nearer relatives I 
sometimes refer to myself as a near 
relative.” 

Mason said, “Now just what do you 
want?” 

“Why, naturally, Mr. Mason, 1 want 
the personal belongings, the memen- 
tos of poor dear Helen. I understand 
that you made a bid largely for the 
purpose of accommodating your friend, 
the public administrator, and purchas- 
ed articles that have no real intrinsic 
value. The bid, I believe, was five 
dollars.” 

Mr. Fallon extracted a crisp five 
dollar note from his pocket, and held it 
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tentatively toward Mason, but the law- 
yer made no move to accept it. 

He said: “l bought the package. 
It contains some diaries, a photograph 
album and some other personal be- 
longings. I think I have my five 
dollars’ worth.” 

“Diaries, Mr: Mason?” 

“Exactly,” Mason said. 
rather complete diaries.” 

“But, Mr. Mason, they certainly 
can't be of any use to you, and I 
know you don’t want to pry into the 
secrets of a dead girl.” 

“Why not?” Mason asked. 

“Do you mean: that these things 
have a substantial monetary value to 
you?” 

“That's right.” 

“In that case, Mr. Masen, I am pre- 
pared to meet you on your own 
ground. I had assumed, as one gentle- 
man to another, the five-dollar reim- 
bursement would be all that was re- 
quired, but if it’s a matter of financial 
bargaining . . .” 

“It isn’t,’ Mason said. “I simply 
wish to retain the property which 
I purchased.” 

The ingratiating smile abruptly left 
Fallon’s face. He plunged his hand 
into his inside coat pocket, pulled 
out a wallet, epened it, counted out 


“They are 


` 


five $100 bills and` put them on 
Mason’s desk. 

“All right, Mason,” he said. “There’s 
a profit.” 

“Im sorry,’ Mason said. “That 


isn’t the sort of compensation I'm 
looking for.” 
Fallon’s stubby fingers moved once 


more into the billfold. He tossed 
out five more $100 bills. 
“All right,” he said, “there’s a 


thousand. Now let’s end this farce.” 

“The diaries are not for sale,” 
Mason said. 

Fallon said: “I am not prepared to go 
any higher than $1,000. My instructions 
were to stop there. I feel, however, that 
—Mr, Mason, would you care to talk 
with Benjamin Addicks?” 

Mason shook his head. 
nothing to talk about.” 

“Let’s be frank with each other, 
Mr. Mason.” 

“Ive been frank with you.” 

“All right, I'll be frank with you. 
The disappearance of Helen Cadmus 
caused a lot of conjecture. It was 
necessary for Mr. Addicks to go into 
seclusion. Now then, it appears that 
Helen kept a diary. I don’t know 
how it happened that the investiga- 
tive officers didn’t find out about 
that.” 

“The report is,” Mason said, “that 
Addicks used every bit of political 
influence at his command to see that 
the investigation consisted of nothing 
more than a big coat of whitewash 
hastily applied with a big brush. 
There was no investigation worthy 
of the name.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mason, you can’t really 
believe that. Mr. Addicks tried to 
save himself personal inconvenience 
but that’s alk” 

Mason grinned. 


“There's 


: CHAPTER II 


ALLON said: “These diaries 
turned up. We had no idea they 
existed. Evidently they were 
found in some box or some- 
thing that no one knew anything about. 
The current diary, of course, was . . .” 

“Yes?” Mason asked, 

Fallon coughed. “I shouldn't have 
used that expression. It was unfor- 
tunate.” 

“What happened to the current 


-~ diary?” Mason asked. 


“There was none,” Fallon said. “She 
evidently stopped keeping a diary 
with the last volume that you now 
have in your possession.” 

‘All right,” Mason said, 
do you do now?” 

Fallon pushed the $100 bills back 
into his wallet, folded the five dollar 
bill, put that in his pocket, and said: 
“I go back for further instructions. 
Good-morning!” 

He turned abruptly and walked out 
of the office. 

Mason said to Della: “I'll take 
one of the volumes, you take one, 
give one to Jackson, give one to 
Gertie. We read through those diaries. 
We read every word. Make notes 
of anything ο ο στο ας 


“so what 


Late Tuesday afternoon, after all 
of the rest of the office force had 
gone home, Perry Mason and Della 


\ 


Street sat in Mason’s private office 
correlating information that had been 
received from Helen Cadmus’ diary. 

“Hang it,” Mason said, “I'm not ex- 
cluding the possibility of murder.” 

Della Street said, “Well, I'm almost 
at the point of excluding the possi- 
bility of accident and suicide.” 

“We haven't any evidence,” Mason 
told her, “that is, nothing tangible.” 

“It’s tangible enough to suit me,” 
Della Street said with feeling. “You 
read through that diary, chief, and 
you get the picture of a darned nice, 
normal, young girl who has ambi- 
tions to get into the movies and a 
keenly sympathetic, 
mentality. She was fascinated by the 
force of Benjamin Addicks", character. 
She resented his treatment of the 
gorillas and monkeys. She felt that 
there was some great mystery in con- 
nection with his life. The first volume 
shows a fierce curiosity to find out 
what that secret is, and then alf of a 
sudden there’s πο further reference 
to it... and here’s something else 
—the girl was in love.” 

“How do you know, Della?” 

“Her attitude, the way she wrote 
in her diary. She had leisure time 
and she spent it thinking romantic 
thoughts.” 

“But she didn’t confide those ro- 
mantic thoughts to her diary,” Mason 
pointed out. 

“Not in so many words,” Della 
Street agreed, “but it’s all there in 
between the lines, She liked animals 
and, she was strongly attached to this 
one monkey named Pete. She re- 
sented the experiments Benjamin 
Addicks was conducting with animals.” 

Mason’s eyes narrowed. “Addicks 
was experimenting along modern 
lines, trying to make animals neurotic. 
And he had some peculiar idéas about 
hypnotism. Apparently he felt that 
a man could not be put into such 
a deep hypnotic trance that he would 
do something that would outrage his 
higher moral sense, but he felt that 
gorillas were so closely related to 
man that they could be hypnotized, 
and taught to commit a homicide.” 

“I have an intuitive feeling she 
didn’t commit suicide.” 

Mason said: “This monkey, Pete, 
that she was so fond of, developed a 
habit of making off with her little 


knickknacks „and hiding them. Ap- 
parently hisflavorite hiding place was 
a Grecian urn in the reception hall. 


Della, I have a hunch. Who's the at- 
torney representing Mrs. Josephine 
Kempton in that suit against Addicks?” 


Della Street went to the outer office, 
and handed a typed slip of paper to 
Mason on which had been written, 
“James Etna of the firm of Etna, Etna 
and Douglas.” 

As Mason consulted the memo, she 
said, “I’m afraid I led with my chin, 
chief. When I went out in the outer of- 
fice the board was clattering away at 
a great rate, so I plugged in to explain 
that it was after office -hours, that 
there was no one here to answer the 
phone, and I found myself talking with 
Mortimer Hershey, the business man- 
ager for Benjamin Addicks. He wanted 
very much to arrange a conference be- 
tween you and Mr. Addicks. 

“What did you tell him?” Mason 








asked, 

“I told him that I would have to get 
in touch with you and consult your 
appointment book. Then he explained 
to me that Mr. Addicks couldn't come 
to your office because he'd been in- 
jured.” 

“Any more details?” 

“That was all. He said that he felt 
it would be very much to your advan- 
tage to see Mr. Addicks. I told him 
that Τὰ to try to get in touch 
with you all him back.” 

Mason said, “Just on a chance, Del- 
la, put through a call to Etna, Etna 
and Douglas.” 

“There won’t be anyone there at this 
hour: 

“One of the partners might be work- 
ing late. See if you can get James 
Etna.” 

She called and motioned to Mason 
and switched over the connection on 
her desk telephone. “Another night- 
owl,” she said. “He’s working late.” 

Mason picked up the telephone, said; 
“Hello. This is Perry Mason speaking. 
Is this James Etna?” 

“That's right.” ` 

“You're attorney for Mrs. Josephine 
Kempton in a suit against Benjamin 
Addicks?” 

“Yes, sir, That’s right.” 

“I find myself taking an interest in 
that case,” Mason said. 


understanding . 
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“Whom are you representing?” Etna 
asked. 

“No one. I’m simply interested in it.” 

“Well, I’m interested in it myself, 
The ease is scheduled to go to trial 
day after tomorrow, and I’m trying to 
dig up a little law on it.” 

“Would you mind telling me the 
background of the case? There’s just 
a chance that I might be able to give 
you a little help. I wouldn't want 
you to disclose any confidential com- 
munication, but . . .” 

“Oh, all right,” Etna said. “I can tell 
you generally what the case is about. 
Mrs. Kempton was peremtorily dis- 
missed. Addicks gave no reason for 
dismissing her. She secured employ- 
ment. The people wanted to know for 
whom she’d been working, and Mrs. 
Kempton told them. She worked for 
about two weeks. Apparently her ser- 
vices were entirely satisfactory, and 
then she was discharged without no- 
tice. She’s a good cook and house- 
keeper and she got another position 
right away. The people expressed 
themselves as being very well pleased 
and then abruptly let her go without a 
word.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said. 

“Well, it’s going to come out in 
court,” Etna said, “Mrs. Kempton came 
to me and told me what had happened, 
so I had one of my friends write to 
Benjamin Addicks stating that a Mrs. 
Josephine Kempton was in his employ, 
that he understood one of her last 
positions had been with Mr. Addicks 
for something over two years, and 
asked Mr. Addicks if he could give any 
information about Mrs. Kempton’s 
character. A letter was received from 
Benjamin Addicks stating curtly that 
Mrs. Kempton had been discharged on 
account of dishonesty, that a diamond 
ring worth in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 had disappeared; that a plati- 
num watch worth $17,050 had also dis- 
appeared; that the theft had not been 
brought home to Mrs. Kempton with 
sufficient evidence so that she could 
be prosecuted, but that there had been 
sufficient evidence so that Addicks 
had summarily discharged her. To 
make assurance doubly sure, I had 
Mrs. Kempton get a job with friends 
of mine. The fact that the other letter 
had been written by someone who 
hadn’t actually employed Mrs. Kemp- 
ton might make a difference in the 
legal situation.” 

“I understand.” 


“So Mrs. Kempton secured a very 
nice position with good pay. The people 
wrote to Mr. Addicks and received the 
same type of letter as the other, which 
they have retained in-their possession, 
and which they're ready to identify 
in court.” 

“You've asked Addicks to retract?” 

“I did everything I could to bring 
pressure to bear on Addicks. I don’t 
know whether you know him.” 

“I don’t” 

“He told me he had evidence that 
would convince anyone that Mrs. 
Kempton had made away with the dia- 
mond ring and the watch; that he 
hadn't been sufficiently nasty about it 
to resort to criminal proceedings, but 
that if I dragged him into court he'd 
blast Mrs. Kempton’s name forever. 
He said that if she wanted to get a 
job without giving him as a reference, 
it would be all right with him. All she 
had to do was to. lie about where she'd 
been working, but that when anyone 
wrote to him and asked him for his 
opinion about Mrs. Kempton, he was 
going to give it.” 

“I suppose,” Mason said, “you've 
ìooked up the law in regard to privi- 
leged communications?” 

“That’s what I’m digging around in 
now,” Etna said. “There’s also the 
question of malice, the question of 
reasonable grounds for writing such a 
letter, and all of that stuff. The law 
isn't too clear.” 

Mason said: “Do you remember 
reading in the papers about the dis- 
appearance of Addicks’ secretary, a 
girl by the name of Helen Cadmus?” 

“I don’t remember too much about 
the newspaper accounts,” Etna said. 

“But you do know something of her 
disappearance?” 

“I know a few things that Mrs. 
Kempton has told me. Helen Cadmus 
is supposed to have committed suicide 
about two days before Mrs. Kempton 
was discharged. It is our opinion that 
if—now understand, Mr. Mason, I’m 
not making any charges—that if any- 
thing had been feloniously taken from 
the Addicks’ residence, there is much 
more reason to believe that Helen Cad- 
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mus was responsible than Mrs. Kemp- 
ton. The ring and the watch were left 
in Mr. Addicks’ bedroom. That bed- 
room was kept locked. Two people 
had a key to it. One was Mrs. Kemp- 
ton, and the other was Helen Cadmus. 
Mrs. Kempton had to go in in con- 


- nection with her duties as house- 


keeper, and Helen Cadmus had to go 

sinto the room in connection with her 
secretarial duties. It was actually a 
suite of rooms. A bedroom, office. 
bath and den. Now that much I can 
tell you, Mr. Mason, and that’s all I 
can tell you at the moment.” 

“Can you give me a number where 
I can reach you later on tonig! 

“TIl be here for an hour or.two. My 
home number is West 9-7211.” 

Mason said, “Thanks a lot. You may 
hear from me later on.” 

Mason hung up and said to Della: 
“Before you go, you might call up Mr. 
Mortimer Hershey and tell him that 
we will call on Mr. Addicks this eve- 
ning at 9.80." 


CHAPTER ΙΙ 


ERRY MASON swung his/ecar to 
a point where two square pillars 
furnished supports for wrought 
iron gates which barred a wide 
driveway. A watchman, a big deputy 
sheriff's star pinned on his chest, a 
five-cell flashlight in his hand, a re- 
volver holstered in a well-filled cart- 
ridge belt, stood just behind the gates. 

The beam of the flashlight pilloried 
the occupants of the car. Mason rolled 
down the window. 

“What do you want?” the watchman 
asked. 

“ want to see Benjamin Addicks.” 

“What I want to know,” the watch- 
man said, “is whether Benjamin Ad- 
dicks want to see you.” 

“He said he did.” 

“What's the name?” ir 

“Perry Mason.” 

“Wait right there,”-the watchman 
said, “till I telephone the house.” 

He crossed over to a telephone in 
one of the columns of masonry which 
supported the gates, Then he came 
out and pressed a switch which start- 


` ed the ponderous gates swinging back. 


“All right,” he said, “he’s expecting 
you. Follow this gravel driveway. 
When you come to the stone porch on 
the house with the big pillars, drive 
up to the stone steps and stop the 
car. There'll be somebody there to 
meet you. Leave the car right there. 
Don’t stop before. you get there, and 
don’t get off the driveway. Under- 
stand?” 

“What happens if we should get off 
the driveway?” 

“Well, for one thing you’d find that 
you’d crossed beams of invisible light, 
and when you cross one of those beams 
sirens scream, floodlights turn on, and 
the doors of the kennels automatically 
open. That releases the police dogs. 
Don't say I didn’t warn you.” 

Mason did as directed and after a 
few moments the big house loomed in 
front of them. He stopped the car by 
the steps on the front porch. 

A porch light came on, the big front 
door swung open and Nathan Fallon 
greeted them. 

“Welcome to Stonehenge,” he said. 

They entered a reception hall. Cur- 
tains parted from a doorway on the 
right, and a tall, slender individual 
stood there surveying them. His eyes 


“ were slate gray, utterly without ex- 


pression, and were so large that when 
he closed his eyelids the process seem- 
ed deliberately exaggerated as though 
one might have been looking at the 
eyes of an owl. The slow closing of 
the lids disclosed a distinct convexity 
of the big eyes, then the lids opened 
again like the shutters on twin studio 
cameras perpetuating a photographic 
image on e 

“Good evening,” the man said. - 

“This is Mortimer Hershey,” Nathan 
‘Fallon said. “Mr. Addicks’ business 
manager.” 

“I take it,” Hershey said, “the young 
lady is Miss Street, and I have the 
honor to address Mr. Perry Mason.” 

“That's right.” 

He ushered them into a room which 
was a cfoss between a library and a 
huge office. There was a massive 
table fully 15 feet long. Comfortable 
leather directors’ chairs were arranged 
along’ one side of this table. Else- 
where around the room were big 
leather, chairs. 

Hershey led the way to the table, 


pulling out chairs so that Mason and 
Della Street could sit on one side, 
Nathan Fallon and Hershey on the 
other. 

Hershey said, smiling. “I wish to 
apologize to you, Mr. Mason, on behalf 
of Mr. Addicks.” 

“Why?” Mason asked. 

“Because you were underestimated.” 

“You mean Mr. Addicks underesti- 
mated me?” 

“Fallon did,” Hershey said. 

Mortimer Hershey opened a drawer 
in the desk. He took out a sheaf of 
bank notes and counted them until he 
had 30 dew, crisp, $100 bills before 
him. 

“What’s that for?” Mason asked. 

“The diaries and the photographs,” 
Hershey said. “The books of Mr. Ad- 
dicks would not show that you had 
been paid $3,000 dollars. The books 
would show that you were reimbursed 
the amount of five: dollars which you 
paid for the diaries and pictures. The 
other $3,000 would be in the nature of 
a gift which Mr. Addicks would make 
you. As such, it would not be subject 
to income tax. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

“Oh, quite,” Mason Said. “The only 
thing I don’t understand is why Mr, 
Addicks is so anxious to get hold of 
the photographs and whe diaries.” 

“There are_reasons,” 

Mason said: “Then, I would prefer to 
discuss the matter with Mr. Addicks. I 
thought that I was going to see him. 
Tie why I came out here.” 

Addicks begs to be excused. 
He T indisposed?” 

Mason shook his head. “I came out 
here to see Benjamin Addicks. You 
told me he was indisposed and couldn’t 
come to see me. I told you Τά come 
tae to see him. I want to talk with 


“If you insist,” Hershey said, “I am 
certain that Mr. Addicks would be 
willing to see you, but I can assure you 
that this offer is final. Mr. Addicks 
won't raise it a cent. You can either 
accept it or reject it.” 

“All right,” Mason said promptly. 
“It’s rejected.” 

“You reject offers rather abruptly,” 
said Hershey. 

“Well, if you’d prefer more diplo- 

macy,” Mason told him, smiling, “ΤΗ 
state that in view of the fact that I 
find the diaries most interesting, and 
in view of the fact I think they offer a 
very distinct clue, I do not care to 


- part with them.” 


“Clue?” Hershey said in cold solem- 
nity. 

“A clue,” Mason said. 

“To what, may I ask?” 

“Certainly you may ask,” Mason said, 
“and I won’t answer. The answer to 
that question will be reserved for Mr. 
Addicks himself.” 

Hershey said: “This is going to cause 
Mr. 
ΤΗ convey your message to him, and 
I’m certain he’ll be willing to see you. 
If you'll wait just a moment, please.” 

Hershey turned and looked at Fallon. 

Nathan Fallon jumped up and left 
the room. 

Hershey looked at the $3,000 in $100 
bills, picked up the money, stacked 
the bills together in an inviting pile 
and made a gesture of extending them 
toward Mason. Mason shook his head. 

Hershey dropped the money back 
into the table drawer, and sat silent 
and motionless. 

A moment later the heavy draperies 
at the far end of the room parted, and 
a barrel-chested man, leaning heavily 
on a cane, came hobbling into the 
room. His face was partially covered by 
a bandage, and his eyes were conceal- 
ed behind dark @lasses. The left side 
of the bandage had a bit of gauze held 
in place by adhesive tape, which fail- 
ed to conceal evidence of a blue-black 
beard under the clean-shaven skin. 

“Mr. Benjamin Addicks,” Hershey 
announced. 

Addicks nodded, said “How do you 
do? Sorry that I'm indisposed.” 

Followed by Nathan Falion, he 
hobbled across the room and extended 
his hand. 

“Mr. Perry Mason,” Hershey said. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Mason. 
Heard a lot about you. Followed a few 
of your cases in the newspapers.” 

“And Miss Street, Mr. Mason’s sec- 
retary,” Hershey went on. 

“Good-evening, Miss Street. I’m very 
pleased to meet you. Sorry I’m a little 
bit banged up. I do animal experiment- 
ing, you know, and it’s not always con- 

gducive to good healt 

The bandaged face contorted into a 
twisted grin. 





Addicks some inconvenience, but, 


LASE OF THE GRINNING GORILLA 


»*One of those gorillas,” Addicks 

went on to explain, speaking slowly 
through the bandage, “caught me a 
little too close to his cage, and he 
caused some pretty deep scratches and 
bruises on my face. I'll be all right, 
but I’m not very presentable.” 

He pulled out a chair and eased him- 
self into it in the manner of a man 
who is sore and stiff. 

Mason said, “It would seem that 
your experiments are destined to be 
inconclusive until they reach a point 
where a gorilla has killed someone.” 

Addicks shrugged his shoulders. “1 
think you misunderstand what I'm ο 
ing to do, Mr. Mason. I’m more inter- 
ested in learning something about the 
real explanation of hypnotism than 
anything else.” 

“You wanted to see me about some- 
thing?” Mason asked. 

“I did, but I don’t now.” 

“What changed your mind?” 

“You did. You were offered $3,000 
tor those diaries. You turned the offer 
down. Okay, if that’s the way you want 
it, that’s the way we'll play. The offer 
is withdrawn. You're a smart lawyer. 
Pm'a mean fighter. You give those 
diaries to the press and start stirring 
up things about Helen’s death, and ΤΗ 
break you.” 

Mason got to his feet. “Talk big if 
you like to impress your employees,” 
he said. “It doesn’t tell me anything 
except that you're scared. Come on, 
Della. Let’s go.” They left the roor, 
followed by the three men. 

In the hall, Mason said to Della, 
“Can you give me a hand for a mo- 
ment, Della?” 

ae do you want now?” Addicks 


“I want to see what’s in that stone - 


urn.” 
“What makes you think anythin; 
in it?” Addicks κά. εώς 
Mason smiled coldly. “The diaries. 
My diaries.” 
“Nathan, you and Mort lift that urn 
ως Show Mason there’s nothing 
in it.” 


They lifted down ‘the big stone urn, 
RA it gently on the floor. 


Nathan Fallon turned a pocket flash- 
light down into the dark interior. 
Immediately it seemed as ugh the 
interior of the urn had been illumi- 
nated with a thousand scintillating 
reflections. 

“Good heavens!” Fallon said. “That's 
a big diamond in there, Benny.” 


“Get it out,” Addicks said curtly. 

Fallon reached down into the urn, 
but his arm wouldn’t quite get to the 
bottom. 

“We can turn the urn upside down,” 
Addicks said. “Get hold of it, you 
fellows. Let’s see what’s in there.” 


CHAPTER IV 


side, then slowly lifted. The 
first thing that came rolling 
out was a huge diamond ring, 

“My solitaire!” Addicks exclaimed. 

A platinum watch came slithering 
down the side of the urn. Fallon 
grabbed it. 

“Tilt it up a little more.” Mason 
seid. 

A whole collection of jewelry, coins, 
a wallet, a card case, a girl’s com- 
pact, rolled out to the floor. 

Mason said: “The diary indicated 
that the monkey, Pete, had developed 
a tendency to pick up objects, par- 
ticularly objects which He thought 
Helen Cadmus prized, and conceal 
them in this Grecian urn.” 

“So that explains it!” Addicks said. 

Mason looked him squarely in the 
eye. “I believe there is a trial com- 
ing up day after tomorrow, the case 
of Josephine Kempton, who is suing 
you for defamation of character.” 

“Oh, that!” Addicks said. 

“Ah-hah!” Fallon exclaimed. “Now 
we see why the great Perry Mason 
interested himself in the diaries of 
Helen Cadmus.” 

Addicks turned to Mason. "What’s 
your position?” 

“I haven’t any,” Mason said. 

Nathan Fallon said: “Don’t you get 
it, Benny?” 

Addicks picked up the watch, nan 
it over and over in his hand. “No, I 
don’t get it, and I doubt if you do.” 

is the thing that Mason has 
been planning all along. He set an 
elaborate trap for us,” Fallon went on. 

“Keep talking,” Mason said. “You're 
doing fine, Fallon. Just watch what 
you say.” 


Ts tilted the urn over to its 
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“I don’t have to watch what I say,” 
Fallon said angrily. “When you went 
through this hall the first time you 
tossed those objects into the stone 
urn, then you made up a story about 
a monkey having hidden them.” 

“I didn’t go near the stone urn,” 
Mason said. 

“You walked right by it.” 

“You were standing right here with 
me at the time.” 

“I had my back turned. I was lead- 
ing the way into the other room.” 

“You're a liar,” Mason said. 

Fallon doubled up his fist, then 
thought better of it. 

“Now wait a minute,” Addicks said. 
“Hershey, I have confidence in you. 
Were you standing where you could 
see Mason when he walked past this 
urn?” 

“He didn’t go near the urn,” Her- 
shey said. “He looked at it, but he 
didn’t go near it, and he couldn’t 
have tossed anything in it. You can 
see for yourself there’s dust all over 
these things. They've been there a 
long time.” 

The telephone in the entrance hall 
rang, Fallon picked it up and said: 
“Hello, this is Nathan Fallon. . . . Who 
is it? . . . Well, Mr. Addicks wasn’t 
expecting him. . . . Just a moment. 

“Here's something,” Nathan said to 
Addicks. “Your lawyer, Sidney Hard- 
wick, is out there.” 

“I can’t see him,” Addicks said. 
“I’m not going to subject myself to 
any further nerve strain or have any 


further visitors tonight. I didn’t ask 
him te come out.” 
“He says it’s important,” Fallon 


said. 
Addicks turned. 

“I told you 1 wouldn’t see Hard- 
wick and I meant it. I don’t care how 
important it is.” 

Addicks said to Mason: “You played 
your cards cleverly. Good-night.” 

He left them, and Mortimer Hershey 
gave Fallon a meaning look. “You're 
going to have to take care of Hard- 
wick, Nathan.” 

Fallon said- into the telephone: 
“Open the gates. Sidney Hardwick 
can come in.” 

He hung up the phone and said: 
“Im going to have to ask you to wait 
right here a minute, Mr. Mason. I’m 
sorry I shot Ms face off the way I did. 
I was trying to protect Benny’s inter- 
ests. You see how much thanks I got 
for it.” 

Mason, bending over the assortment 
of objects which had spilled from the 
urn, said to Della Street: “Make a list 
Us ΠΟ object that was in this urn, 


“Don't touch anything,” Fallon 
warned. 
“Tm not touching anything,” Mason 


told him. “I’m looking. Is there any 
objection to looking?” 
Fallon said: “Hardwick will answer 


ali questions now.” 

He opened the front door. “Well, 
well, Mr. Hardwick. Come on in.” 

Hardwick was a tall, bony-faced man 
in the middle 60’s, with a long nose, 
sharp chin, bushy eyebrows, keen 
gray eyes. 

He wore glasses from which dangled 
a black ribbon. He said: “How do you 
do, Nathan? How’s Benny this eve- 
ning?” me 

“Benny isn’t at all well,” Nathan 
said. “He can’t see you.” 

“What?” Hardwick exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “Can't see me? It’s important. 
I've told Him about the complications 
of have necessitated that his will 


“A lot of other things are impor- 
tant,” Fallon said meaningly, jerking 
his thumb over to where Perry Mason 
and Della Street were standing. “We're 
in a little trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” Hardwick 
asked, seeing Mason and Della Street 
for the first time. 


‘We're having legal troubles,” 
Nathan Fallon said. “This is Perry 
Mason,” 


“Well, bless my soul, so it is,” Hard- 
wick said. He came over and extended 
a strong bony hand, which gripped 
Mason’s cordially. 

“Miss Della Street, my secretary,” 
Mason said. 

Hardwick bowed. “So pleased to 
meet you, Miss Street. Well, well, 
Mason, what brings you here?” 

“I came here,” Mason said, “at the 
request of Mr. Addicks, and on an 
entirely different matter. As Mr. Fal- 
lon will explain to you, we have just 
uncovered evidence indicating that the 
alleged thefts claimed to have been 
committed by Mrs. Josephine Kempton, 


Et 


a housekeeper. were actually , cóm- 
mitted by a monkey.” 

Hardwick's face instantly lost its 
smile. He turned to Fallon. “How 
did it happen, Nathan?” he asked. 

“Mr. Mason came here to see Her- 
shey and me about another matter. 
We offered him some financial ad- 
justment.” d 

“What matter?” Hardwick asked, his 
voice cracking like a whip. 

“Those diaries of Helen Cadmus.” 

“I saw Mason’s picture in the paper 
in connection with those,” Hardwick 
suid. “That's another thing I want to 
see Addicks about.” 

“We offered him money for them.” 

“Hew much?” 

“Three thousand.” 
` “What happened?” 

“He turned it down.” 

Hardwick frowned, turned to Mason. 
“Really, counsellor, I would have an- 
ticipated you’d have been glad to turn 
those diaries over in return for what 
you paid for them.” 

“If they'd acted halfway decent, I'd 
have given them the diaries,” Mason 
said. “But they were seared stiff. I 
thought Τά see what it was that was 
frightening them.” 

“Just the thought of publicity,” 

` Hershey said. 

Nathan Fallon said: “From reading 
those diaries, Mason got the idea of 
looking in the stone urn here in the 
reception hall. You can see for your- 
self what we found in it. There it is 
on the floor. Benny has the diamond 
ring, but there’s the platinum watch, 
a girl’s compact, some other jewelry, 
a billfold that I think is mine.” 

Hardwick walked over to look down 
at the stuff on the floor. 

“J can tell you in a minute about 
«ne billfold,” Fallon said. 


He picked it up, opened it and 
showed Hardwick the identification 
card in it. 


“Well,” he said, “that’s Ἡ. I've 
missed it for some time.” 
“How much money is in it?” Hard- 
wick asked. z 
-two -dollars when I lost it,” 


Fallon said. He peered inside. “It’s 
all there.” ` 
Hardwick said: “This complicates 


the situation. Mason, what's your in- 
terest in this? Who has retained you?” 

“No one,” Mason said. “As yet.” 

“Well,” Hardwick said, “I would 
suggest that Mr. Addicks retain you 
to assist me in handling this case 
which is coming up the day after to- 
morrow. I'll discuss the legal aspects 
with you after you have been re- 
tuined.” 

“I’m sorry,” Mason said, “but I’m 
not open to a retainer from Mr. Ad- 
dicks. I know something about the 
suit, and I have discussed it with Mrs. 
Kempton’s attorney.” 

“All right,” Hardwick said, “let's be 
fair about this, Mr. Mason. Don’t tell 
Mrs. Kempton or her lawyers anything 
about this until we have had a chance 
to effect a settlement.” 

Mason smiled and shook his head. 

“You mean you're going to them 
with the information?” 

“I mean I'm going to tell James 
Etna, of Είπα, Etna and Douglas. 

pout the entry in the diary, and I'm 

ing to tell him about what we 
found.” > 

“It won't do a particle of good,” 
Hardwick said. “It may do harm.” 

Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

Hardwick said: “Let's suppose Mr. 
Addicks accused Josephiney Kempton 
ot crime. He has two defences.. In 
ihe, event she was guilty of crime, 
he can plead the truth, and that's a 
complete defence. In the event she 
wasn’t guilty of crime but he said 
‘she was, all he needs to do is to 
show that the communication was 

_ privileged—that he was acting in good 
faith in giving information to a per- 
son who had a legitimate interest in 
the matter. That completely disposes 
of any question of defamation.” 

Mason said: “I never like to argue 
legal points unless I’m paid for it. So 
far no one has retained me, and some- 
how I don’t think anyone is going to.” 

Hardwick turned to Nathan Fallon. 
“ think we had better talk with Mr. 
Addicks at once.” 

“He told me to tell you he wauldn’t 
see you,” Fallon said. “He's been 
hurt. Yesterday he was almost killed 
by a gorilla that he’d been training. 
I saw the whole thing.” 

Hardwick frowned. “Wel, Nathan, I 
think we won't need to detain- Mr. 
Mason and Miss Street any longer. I 
take it they were just leaving.” 

. “That’s right.” 
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“Good-night,” Hardwick said, shak- 
ing hands with Mason and bowing to 
Della Street. 

Fallon said: “I'll telephone the gate- 
man so that he'll let you out, Mr. 
Mason. I think it’s only fair to warn 
you to keep driving at a steady pace 
right down the driveway and through 
the gate. Don’t stop and, above all, 
don’t get out of the car. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” Mason said. 


CHAPTER V 


S Perry Mason eased his car 
through the big iron gates, he 
said to Della Street: “We'll try 
to get hold of James Etna. 
Lets hope he’s still up. There’s a 
drug store with a phone booth down 
here about half a mile, as E remember.” 

“Did you notice the peculiar; musty 
odor in that house?” Della asked. 

“The odor of a zoo,” Mason said. 
‘Animals are confined in cages.” 

He drove'to the drug store. Della 
Street called James Etna’s residence, 
talked for a minute, then nodded to 
Mason and said: “It’s all right; they 
haven't gone to bed yet. I’ve talked 
with his wife. He just got in from 
the office.” z 

She said into the transmitter: “This 
is Mr. Mason’s secretary, Mr. Etna. 
Just hold on a moment, please.” 

Mason slid into position in the tele- 
phone booth and said: “I'm sorry to 
bother you at this hour of the night, 
Etna, but there were some rather 
peculiar developments, Addicks’ attor- 


ney is going to be in touch with you- 


trying to effect a compromise, and I 
thought that in view of your cour- 
tesies extended earlier in the evening 
I should let you know what happened. 
‘they found the platinum watch and 
the big diamond solitaire which Ad- 
dicks thought Mrs. Kempton had 
stolen.” 

“The devil they did!” Etna exclaimed 
jubilantly over the telephone. 

“That’s right.” 

“How did they happen to find 
them?” 

“As a> matter of fact,” Mason said. 
“L found them.” 

“You did?” 

“That’s right. I was running through 
Helen Cadmus’ diaries, an no- 
ticed that she referred to a hiding 
place where one of the more mis- 
chievous monkeys had a habit of put- 
ting trinkets. particularly trinkets in 
which he thought Helen Cadmus was 


interested. So I went out to see Ad- . 


dicks at his suggestion, and told him 
I thought it would be a good plan to 
leok in this hiding place—a stone urn 
in the hall.” Ν 

“Well, well. well!” Etna exclaimed. 
“That certainly puts a new face on 
the situation. They might have pro- 
duced any amount of ‘circumstantial 
evidence which would have shown that 
Addicks had at least a reasonable 
ground for believing that she had 
taken the objects. Then Τά have been 
on the defensive all through the case.” 


“Of course.” Mason pointed out. 
“‘there’s another legal hurdle. As Hard- 
wick tried to tell me, the situation is 
not exactly changed in its legal im- 
plications. The fact that the articles 
have been found doesn’t affect his 
Gefence that it’s a privileged com- 
munication. and . . .” ΄ 

Etna laughed gleefully. “Let him 
try to pull all those technicalities,” 
he said. “I'll reduce the case to its 
simplest form, Mason. A hard-working 
woman -does her best to give satis- 
faction to a millionaire. The million- 
aire discharges her abruptly -and 
without any reason. Thereafter he 
accuses her of dishonesty and blackens 
her reputation and prevents: her from 
ebtaining a livelihood because he 
claims she stole a very valuable dia- 
mond ring and a platinum watch. 
Then he finds the platinum watch 
and the diamond ring right there in 
bis. own house, where they had been 
all the time. You figure how that’s 
going to look to a jury.” 

“Well, I thought I'd let you know,” 


Mason said. ar 
“Look here, Mason, that’s mighty 
fine of you. I assume that you want 


to, be associated in the case. I haven't 
as yet made definite arrangements in 
regard to a fee, but, of course, this 
information that you have given is...” 
“Wait a minute,” Mason told him, 
“don’t get me wrong. I don't want 
{ο be associated in the case. I’m sim- 
ply giving you this information as a 
matter of friendly accommodation.” 
“Well—well, what do you want?” 











“Nothing,” Mason said, “except that 
after the settlement has been com- 
pleted I'd like to have Mrs. Josephine 
Kempton drop in at my office for a 
visit. I'm interested in the sstrange 
death of Helen Cadmus, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it happened. 
Td like to know something about the 
set-up there.” 

“Mrs. Kempton will be in your office 
at any time you say,” Etna told him. 

“How about 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning?” 

“She'll be there, and I'll be there 
with her. I want to shake hands and 
tell you how much I appreciated the 
information you've given” me, Mr. 
Mason.” 

κα κ z 

Della Street said: “Our 10 o'clock 
appointment is here, chief. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Kempton, and her attorney. 
James Etna.” i 

“How do they look to you, Della?” 

“Mrs. Kempton is something of an 
enigma. She's spare, somewhere around 
50, and rather poker-faced. You gather 
that life hasn’t been kind to her, and 
she’s had -to adjust herself to take 
things philosophically.” 


“And Etna?” 
“He's sjust a good, active, young 
lawyer. He's an admirer of yours.” 


“Well. let's get them in.” Mason 


Said. 
Vella Street went into the outer 
office and returned with the visitors. 
James Etna, a man in the middle 
30s, came rushing. forward to grasp 
Mason's hand. “Mr. Mason, I can’t 
begin to tell you how uch this means 
to me. What you did last night was 
ene of the finest things—” 


“Well, I'm glad I was able to be οἱ 


some help,” Mason said. “And I take 
it this is Mrs. Kempton.” ᾿ 
Mrs. Kempton smiled, a tired, 


patient smile, extended her hand and 
said, “How do you do, Mr. Mason?” 

“Do you know what happened?” 
Etna went on. “You hadn’t any more 
than hung up your phone when Hard- 
wick telephoned. He offered me 
$5,000 to settle the case. Yesterday 
afternoon I'd have settled the case 
for $1,500. In fact, 14 have settled the 
case if he'd promised not to write any- 
more letters accusing my client of dis- 
honesty, but last night, knowing what, 
I knew, I wouldn't have accepted any 
first_offer.” 

“Good boy,” Mason said. 
happened after that?” 

“He increased his offer to $7,500.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I refused.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then he asked me point blank if I 
had heard from you.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Told him the truth. I told him, 
yes, Τά heard from Mr. Mason, that 
Mr. Mason had promised me that if he 
found out anything that would be of 
interest in the case. he’d let me know, 
that he had certainly found out some- 
thing of interest and that he had let 
me know.” a 

“So then what?” 

Then Hardwick said: “Very well. 1 
don’t think Mr. Mason had any right 
interfering in this case. But in view 
of the circumstances and since he al- 
ready has made this interference, and 
since my client desires to be fair, 1 
am offering you $20.000. That’s our 
top limit, and that’s all there is to it. 
Otherwise we'll sit tight on the fact 
that the -communication was a priv- 
ileged communication made in good 
faith." 

“And what did you do?” 
asked. 

“I sank my. teeth into that offer,’ 
Etna said. “I told him that we'd take 


“What 


Mason 


“it” 


__“Good boy,” Mason said. “I have an 
idea that Hardwick was probably tell- 
ing you the truth and that was their 
final offer,” 

“I think I could have secured a 
bigger verdict out of a jury, but it 
might have been set aside and a new 
trial granted, and we're satisfied with 
$20,000, aren’t we, Josephine?” 

_ Mrs. Kempton smiled her patient, 
tired smile, but she was looking at 
Perry Mason rather than at her lawyer. 
“Very, very much satisfied,” she said. 

“I thought I'd let you know,” Etna 
said, “that I have charged Josephine 
$5,000 and she is keeping $15,000.” 

“That's fine,” Mason said. 

“And I want to pay you some of that 
$15,000," Mrs. Kempton said. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, Mr. Mason . . .” 

Mason shook his head. 

“But you did a lot of work in the 
case. You dug through those dairies’ 
and worked out a theory, and...” 
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“No,” Mason told her. “I don’t want 
a dime from either one of you. I'm 
glad that you were able to make a 
good settlement. I think your lawyer 
made a very fine settlement. But 
you can do something for me, Mrs. 
Kempton.” 

“Anything in the world.” τ 

“I want to know something about 
Helen Cadmus. I gather that she was* 
peculiar.” 

“She'd had a terrific heartbreak 
in her life, F know that.” 

“How long did you work out there 
with her?” 

“Somewhere around two years.” 

“sia your employment was texmi- 
nated very shortly after she disap- 
peared?” 3 

“Two days later.” 

“Was there anything in the termi- 
nation of your employment that had 
anything to do-with Helen Cadmus or 
her disappearance?” 

Mrs. Kempton shook her head. “He 
fired me for stealing.” 

“Think back,” Mason said. 
all, it’s rather a coincidence that 

“No,” she said. “Mr. Addicks was 
terribly upset about Helen. I think 
he- was fond -of her. and I think 
that ᾳ Ὁ . 

“Wait a minute,” Mason said, “you 
say he was fond of Helen. Do you 
think there was anything r 

“Well—I don’t know. There was the 
relationship of employer and employee 
and then a friendship on top of that. 
I don’t think— Benjamin Addicks isn’t 
an emotional type.” 

“Well, let's talk about Helen first.” 

“Helen was very decorative and she 
knew it. She was very, very proud of 
her figure. She liked to be ρποίο-᾽ 
graphed and she liked to look at her- 
self in the mirror. There was a full- 
length mirror in her room, and several 
times I've noticed that she — well, 
she was proud of her figure.” 

“What about the mirror?” Mason 
d 


“After 





“She stood in front of it and looked 
at Herself quite frequently.” . 

“How do you know?” 5 

“Fd open the door and come in and 
she’d be there.” 

“You mean that she was fond of 
clothes, that she was looking at her- 
self in the mirror and the way she 
wore clothes?” 


CHAPTER VI 


RS. Kempton. smiled. “All the 

clothes she had on you could 

have covered with a posiage 

stamp. Those bathing suits. 

She loved to take two or three squares 

of material and*knot them around so 

that they’d make a cute, clever bath- 

ing suit. Of course, it wouldn’t have 

stood any swimming, andit wouldn't 

have stood any great amount of wear 
and tear.” 

“Did she wear those on the yacht?” 


“‘Oceasionally.” Ἷ 

“When there were mixed gather- 
ings?” 

“Well, people she knew. There 


wasn’t anything modest about,Helen. - 
She was a frank sort of a girl, and T. 
know that she loved to be out in the 
sunlight. She had a body thaf was one 
of the most beautiful bronzed bodies 
you've ever seen She'd tanned her- 
self until she was just. well. just a 
beautiful bronze.” 
` “Except, of course. where the bath- ` 
ing suit came?” Mason asked. 
“That w the thing that annoyed 
ber more than anything else. having 
white streaks on her body. She had a 
sunbathing place on the roof, and she 
would sunbathe in the nude. She 
wanted her body to have a uniform 
tan.” x 

“Wouldn't it be unusual for a giri 
like that to have committed suicide?” 

“Very unusual.” 

‘Where were you when the suicide 
took place?” 

“I was on the yacht.” 

“On that cruise?” 

“Yes” 

“I'd like to know something about 
that. What can you tell me?” Ξ 
“Mr. Addicks wanted to go over to 
Catalina. He nearly always took Helen 
with him on his trips, and very often 

he took me.” - 

“Who took care of the house while 
you were gone?” 

“We had quite a staff of servanis 
that came in by the day. I had over- 
all supervision. I also had supervision 





at 


ats 





a bath between the rooms. 
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of keeping things up on the yacht, and, 
believe me, that’s a job, Mr. Mason.” 

“Did anyone help you?” 

“No. I handled that by myself.” 

“All right, let’s get back to what 
happened that day.” 

“Mr. Addicks wanted to go to Cata- 
lina. He telephoned and had the yacht 
ready. He expected that we'd take 
off about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
but he was delayed with some busi- 
mess matters that came up, and. we 
didn’t get down there until about 5 
o'clock. By that time one of those 
sudden, terrific windstorms had come 
up. There was a storm warning out 
for small craft, but Mr. Addicks went 
-out anyway. We finally had to heave 
to and just take it. We didn’t get 
into Catalina until the next morning.” 

“Now how did you go down to the 
yacht? In automobiles?” 

Yos” 

“You went down with Mr. Addicks?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Helen went down with him?” 

“No. She left about—oh, about an 
hour before. She drove the sport con- 
yertible down and went aboard. She 
had some typing to do. That was 
what had caused the delay in the first 
place. Some business matter had 
come up, and Mr. Addicks dictated a 
lot of stuff to her. I believe there 
were some agreements and some con- 
frdential letters that went with them. 
She went down to the yacht. Mr. 
Addicks stayed behind to gather up 
some more stuff. then he and I went 
down together.” 4 

“Were there any guests?” 

“No. There were some people we 
were going to pick up in Catalina, 
but there was only the crew. Helen 
and me.” 

“When did you last see Helen?” 

“That ‘afternoon—now wait a min- 
ute’ I didn’t see her. On the way 
down, Mr. Addicks decided there were 
some corrections he wanted to make 
in the letter or agreement, or what- 
ever it was he’d ‘given her, so 35. soon 
as we went aboard he went dixectly 
to her stateroom. He was dictating in 
there. for—oh, I guess half an hour.” 

“How do you know he was dic- 

` tating?” 

“I could hear-him. Helen's’ state- 
room was next to mine We shared 

E remem- 
ber I went to the bathroom to wash 
up, and I, heard Mr. Addicks dictat- 
ing, and evidently he wasn’t relying 
‘en shorthand but was dictating directly 
to the typewriter because I'd hear him 
dictating and could hear Helen-pound- 
ing away on the typewriter” 

“Then what happened?” a 

“There’s an inner. and an outer 
harbor. We started out, but it was 
terribly rough outside, so Mr. Ad- 
dicks put in at the outer harbor, and 
we waited for the wind and sea to 
go down. They didn’t go down. -Mr 
Addicks telephoned his friends in 
Catalina. Their time over there was 
limited. Mr. Addicks’ yacht was a big 
sea-going affair,-so he decided to put 
out and go over at half speed.” 

“How long did he dictate?” 

“I guess until it got too rough tor 
Helen to type. If was terrible.” 

“You heard him dictating after you 


put out?” ` 
- “Oh, yes.” 
“For how long?” 
“I can’t tell. I'm a poor sailor I 


went to sleep. I have some stuff that 
I take when it’s going to be rough. 
and it works pretty well, but it makes 
me terribly sleepy.” 

“You didn’t have any dinner that 
night?” : 

“Heavens, πο! I began to feel miser- 
able and then the medicine took hold 
and I went to steep and I don’t think 
I woke up until around midnight. It 
was pretty bad then. I took some more 
medicine, and went to sleep, and about 
7 or 8 o'clock in the morning I woke 
up and found it was calm. We were 

_ coming into the island then. And it 
was shortly after that that we dis- 


covered Helen was missing. Mr. Ad-- 


dicks» went. down to her stateroom 
and—well, I guess you know the rest. 
The bed hadn’t been slept in.” 

“She could have been accidentally 
washed overboard?” Mason asked. 

“She could have, yes.” 

“She could perhaps have 
standing out on deck?” z 

“She could have, but we were mak- 
ing heavy weather of it until we hove 
to. I was down in my room myself, 
but I talked with some of the sailors 
afterwards. I guess we were taking a 
bit of water over the decks.” 

“Helen kept a diary. You knew 
that?” ρος 

“Yes,” x 


been 


that’ his brother had. 


THE CASE OF THE GRINNING Uwis.: 


Mason said: “I fave four volumes 
of that diary. Volume number five is 
missing. It would have started about 
two weeks prior to Helen’s disappear- 
ance. Volume four ends exactly two 
weeks before her death. Do you think 
she gave up keeping her diary?” 

“No, I'm sure she didn’t. She had 
a briefcase. She used to carry that 
diary with her all the time. I re- 
member that I remonstrated with her 
a couple of times.” 

“Why? What was wrong with keep- 
ing a diary?” 

“It’s all right to put in a few things 
about where you are and what you're 
deing and things of that sort, but 
Helen just pored over her diary, she, 
put in hours on it. Hours when she 
should have been out. with other 
people.” - 

“That’s the point,” Mason said 
“That’s what I want to know about. 
What friends did she have?” 

“Mr. Mason, F don’t think she had 
any.” 

“Then what was the idea of keep- 
ing herself so beautiful, and getting 
that beautiful sun tan?” 

“She was ambitious. She wanted to 
go to Hollywood and become an 
actress, and she thought that sooner 
or later there would be an oppor- 
tunity through some of the connections 
she would make through Mr. Addicks.” 

“Was Addicks friendly with - the 
Tollywood . crowd?” 

“No, that’s the trouble. He wasn’t. 
He was in a position where he could 
have been, but Mr.*Addicks is very, 
very unsocial. I think his life bè- 
came dominated by—well, I suppo: 
you know about his brother.” η 

“What about him?” 

“He committed a murder.” 

“Where?” 


“In some foreign country. E think 
it was Australia.” 

“And was executed?” 

“I presume he was. All I know is 


that he committed murder and that 
Mr. Addicks was very much attached 
to his brother. and apparently Mr. 
Addicks has—well. if you ask me, I 
think Mr. . Addicks’ is afraid that 
there’s some sort of a curse in the 
family, some. kind of a homicidal 
complex that he has—the same thing 
I think he’s 
trying to find out something about 
that.” i 

“And so he experiments with mon- 
keys and apes.” 

“Mostly gorillas. He. says gorillas 
are the closest to. man in their psy- 
chological reasoning; that chimpanzees 
are friendly and all of that, but he 
is interested in the lowland gorilla.” 


“And they’re kept in cages?” 

“That’s right.” 2 

“And there’s a trainer?” 
- “There are several trainers. and one 
phyehologist who . . ” 

“Where do al! those people tive?” 
Mason asked. . 

“They livè in their homes. They 
work in a compietely separate house 
that faces the back street They're’ 
not permitted to have the run of the 
grounds. They can come to the main 
house through a corridor. but only if 
they're sent for” 

“Who takes care of the gorillas at 
night?” 

“No one. - They're caged in strong 
heavily barred cages,” 


- “What would happen if there'd be 


a fire at night?” 

“That'd be just too bad. And what 
would happen if there was a fire in 
the daytime? You can’t just open the 
cage of a gorilla and say, ‘Come on 
out.” 

“Those gorillas are mean?” 

“I guess so. I only petted one of 
the smaller ones. He loves me. Some 
like people, some don’t. Some of the 
experiments were for the purpose of 
confusing them. They'd be trajned to 
take food from a box when a bell 
rəng. At other times they'd get an 
ας shock when they tried it. Then 
the trainers would change the signals 
all around—something about a con- 
fused orientation they called it. I 
didn’t like it. Neither did Helen.” 

“Well,” Mason said, “I couldn’t help 
but be interested on account of the 
diary. Thanks a lot.” 


CHAPTER VII 


RS. KEMPTON said: “Helen 
kept herself to herself, Mr. 
Mason. ~She had a consuming, 
driving ambition. She was 
willing to sacrifice everything to that, 
aud, of course. somewhere in the back 


of her life there was an unfortunate 
love affair.” zi ᾿ 

“Did she tell you about that?” 

“No. She didn’t need to. -You could 
see as plain as day what she was 
doing. She'd evidently been jilted by 
someone who—well, sometimes I had 
the idea it was someone who fancied 
that he was a little bit above her in 
life, a little bit superior to her. Helen 
seemed to have dedicated her whole 
life to showing him that she could 
make a success, and the only thing 
that she had that she could make an 
outstanding success of — well, some- 
thing like pictures She was really 
beautiful.” 


“So I gather,” Mason said. “I have 


some photographs of her. Do you 
know who took them?” 
“Mr. Addicks, I suppose. He was 


always snapping people with a cam- 
era, and he took some pretty good 
pictures.” 

“He had a camera on the yacht?” 

“He had cameras on the yacht, he 
had cameras in the house, he had 
cameras everywhere. He had a whole 
bunch of cameras of different sorts.” 

“All this about Helen's love affair. 
how did you get this information?” 

“By putting two and two together. 
She was a good-looking, normal girl, 
but she didn’t seem eager to go out. 
She worked, she wrote in her diary, 
she took sunbaths. She even had a 
quartz light for the cloudy, rainy 
days.” 

“That was her whole life?” 

“That and her work. Of course, she 
had no real office hours. She was 
on call whenever anything turned up, 
and she went with Mr. Addicks, of 
course, whenever he went anywhere.” 

“Was that frequent?” 

“Oh, yes. He had lots of irons in 
the fire. There'd be a phone call on 
some mining deal or other and he'd 
be running around, throwing things 
into a car, and then he'd be off— 
sometimes with Hershey, sometimes 
with Fallon, sometimes just by, him- 
self—with Helen, of course. She went 
on all of his trips,” 

“There’s one more question before 
you go. Do you feel that there was 
anything really strange about Helen’s 
death?” ο s 3 

“Of course there was.” 

“I mean, do you feel that she didn’t 
commit suicide?” 

“That she could. have been washed 
overboard accidentally?” 

“I'm asking you.” Mason said. 

. She said: “Mr. Mason, I'm never 
going to say anything that would 
make it difficult for anyone” 1 know 
al! too well how rumors can get 
started and how much they can do to 
ruin a person’s whole career but— 
well, if I'd been the police I wouldn’t 
have quit that easy. T just absolutely 
know Helen didn’t commit suicide, and 
I know that somebody took part of 
her diary and threw it overboard.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because her diary was missing, and 
1 know that she would have kept it 
with her.” 

“How do you know it was missing?” 

“L had the job of going through 
Helen's room afterwards and tidying 
it up and getting the things together 
for the public administrator. He went 
in there with me and we went through 
everything. He put all of her clothes 
and personal things in one box, and 
all of her books in another.” 

“She left no relatives?” 

“No one could find out a thing in 
the world about her—where she came. 
from or anything.” ο 

“Nathan Fallon claims that he’s a 
distant relative,” Mason said. 

“Nathan Fallon does?” she asked in 
ineredulous surprise. 

Mason nodded. ' 

“She hatedsthe ground Πε walked 
on. He was no more related to her 
than—than he was to those apes out 
in the cages.” 

“You don’t think “she had perhaps 
known him before she got the 
position?” 

“You mean that she owed her posi- 
tion to him?” 

“In-a way, yes.” 

“Good heavens, no. She hated Nathan 
Fallon.” 

“How do you feel about him?” 

“T don’t like him.” 

“Did Fallon try to be attentive .. .” 

“Try to be attentive to her? Of 
course he did. He couldn't keep his 
bands off of her at first—and then 
she slapped him into his place” 

“Well. I think that gives me all the 
information I wanted,” Mason said. “I 


i 
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was primarily interested in finding 
out about the missing diary.” 

“Well, I—I've done a lot of won- 
dering about that myself. She could 
have taken it with her when she went 
overboard.” 

“Anything else you’ve been wonder- 
ing about?” 

“Yes—that important document that 
she was doing for Mr. Addicks. I’ve 
often wondered about that, and about 
what happened to it. It wasn’t in her 
stateroom, and I don’t think Addicks 
took it with him when he left her 
stateroom. Of course he could have, 
but I doubt it. I think she was sup- 
posed to have finished the typing the 
next morning. They called off work 
when the storm got bad.” 

“Well, let’s suppose her death wasn’t 
suicide, ‘and lets suppose it wasn't 
accidental,” Mason said. 

She looked at him steadily. 
leaves murder.” 

“Tha? teaves murder.” 

Her face remained absolutely expres- 
sionless. 

“You're not saying anything,” Mason 
told her. 

- “And in not going to say anything.” 

Mason got to his feet and shook 
hands with fer. “Well, I'm glad to 
have been of some service, and I'm 
glad you made your compromise, Mrs. 
Kempton.” 

James Etna grabbed Mason’s hand 
and pumped his arm up and down. 
“i can’t ever thank you enough both 
on behilf of my client and for my- 
self. I—well, I just can’t begin to 
tell you how much it has meant to 
both of us.” $ 

“Quite all right,” Mason said. 
was glad to do it for you.” 

“Well, you've certainly been nice. 

“By the way,” Mrs. Kempton said, 
“i missed some things out there my- 
self. Would you mind telling me what 
was found in that collection of stuff 
in the urn, if you know? Was there 
a pearl earring that matches this?” 

She held out an earring and Della 
Street nodded emphatically. - 

“There was the mate to that ear- 
” she said. “I remember noticing 
it particularly, and noticing the way 
the pearls were put together in a little 
cluster.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Mrs. Kempton said. 
“I'm so glad' My mother had those 
earrings, and | félt terrible when one 
of them was missing.” 

“Did you report that it was miss- 
ing?” Mason asketi. 

“No.” 

“Why?” ? 

“Well, 1 thought —I don't know’ 
Live and \et live is my motto, and I 
didn’t wart to do anything that was 
going to upset things.” 

“You thought you had lost it?” 

“I knew I hadn't lost it, because 
they had both been in my jewel case, 
and when I went to: put them on, just 
one of them was left.” 

“So you thought 
taken it?” 

' “Well, I—i didn’t know.” 
“And you didn’t say anything?” 
“No.” A 


“Well,” Mason said, “it was in the 
bunch of stuff that was there in the 
urn. I remember seeing a pearl ear- 
ring, and Miss Street seems quite 
positive it's the mate to that one.” 

“I am positive,” Della said. 

“Thank you so much,” Mrs. Kemp- 
ton said, 

James Etna looked as though he 
wanted to shake hands all over again. 
“This is one of the most interesting 
experiences I’ve ever had, Mr. Mason. 
I've been looking forward to meeting 
ycu, and to think that you would help 
me out in a case of this sort—it means 
a lot, Mr. Mason. I appreciate it.” 

“Glad to do whatever I could,” 
Mason said. 


“That 


“| 








someone had 


xe κ 
Mason and Della Street, working 
late in the office that night, were 
interrupted by the constant buzzing of 
the switchboard in the outer office. 


“I thought we'd shut that off," 


Mason said. 

“It still buzzes,” she said. 

“See who it is, Della.” 

Della plugged into the switchboard, 
said: “Hello. Oh, yes, Mrs.. Kempton.” 

She motioned to catch the atten- 
tion of Perry Mason and pointed to 
the telephone. 

Mason gently picked up the receiver 
from his telephone so he could listen 
in on the conversation, 

Mrs. Kempton’s voice, coming over 
the line, sounded almost hysterical: 
“L can’t get Mr: Etna. I’m in a te 
rible situation! I want Mr. Mason so 
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desperately! I’ve tried and tried cand 
tried and someone must help me.’ 

“Where are you?” Della Street 
asked. | 

“I'm out at Stonehenge—at Benja- 
min Addicks’ place, and something ter- 
riblé has happened.” 

Mason cut in on the conversation. 

“This is Perry Mason, Mrs. Kemp- 
ee Can you tell me what the trouble 
is 


“Not over the telephone, Mr. Mason. 
It’s terrible. I need help.” 

“I suggest you call the police. Mrs. 
Kempton.” 

“No, no, not the police. Not until 
Ive seen a lawyer. I tried to get 
Mr. Etna so that he could get you. 
You're the one I want; Mr. Mason. I 
simply must see you.” 

“You can’t leave there?” 

“I don’t want—there’s something 
here that—that’s what I want to see 
you about. I need your advice.” 

“How did you happen to go out 
there?” 

“Mr. Mason, please! I can’t explain 
over the telephone. Oh, if you could 
only come out here. Please! come out, 
Mr. Mason.” 

“All right,” -Mason said. 
out. Where’s Mr. Addicks?” 

“Mr. Mason,” she said, ignoring the 
question, ο ος do exactly as I say. 
The front éntrance of the house is on 
Olive St. There’s a barred gate and 
a watchman there, but there’s a back 
entrance on Rose St. that is used by 
the people who work with the ani- 
mals. That entrance doesn’t have a 
watchman. There’s a locked door. I’m 
going to try to be at that door. It'll 
take you about 15 minutes to get ‘out 
here. Please hurry just as fast as 
you can.” 

“Pll start now,” Mason said. “You 
meet me at the back door. That’s on 
Rose St., as I understand.” 

“On Rose St., exactly opposite the 
place on Olive St. where the big iron 


“TIL come 


gates are. It’s just a plain-looking 
structure like a garage. The door has 
the number 546 on it. Go there and 


turn the~knob of the door. ΤΗ be 
there, waiting—if I can make it and 
if you hurry.” 

“Is there any reason why you might 
not be able to make it?” Mason asked. 

“Yes,” she said, and hung up. 

“Think she was cut off, Della?” 
Mason asked. a 

“I think she hung up, chief. Let's 
go.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE lawyer drove down Olive St. 

The iron gates were closed. 
Half way down the side street 
there was a place where it was 
possible to get an unobstructed view 
of the entire north gable of the house. 

“The place is all lit up,” Della 
Street said. 

Mason slowed the car to a stop. 

“A 10-foot, heavy-meshed fence all 
around the place,” he said. “It breaks 
into a Y at the top, with barbed’ wire 
on both sides of the Y. , That means 
there’s an overhang so you can’t climb 
in or climb out. Mr. Addicks cer- 
tainly does value his privacy.” 

“Chief, look! Look up there! That 
upper window in the gable. See the 
man—he’s ο ο) his way out of the 
window and . 

“That’s not a ,man,” 
“That’s a gor: z 

They sat in Da ad silence while 
the oblong of light framed the massive 
body of the huge gorilla. The ani- 
mal stretched forth a long, groping 
arm, then made a leap for the branches 
of a tree. A moment later he was 
slithering down the tree, and then 
floodlights blazed on all over the yard, 
sirens began to scream a warning, and 
the barking of dogs reached a cres- 
cendo of excitement. 

“Evidently the gorilla slid down to 
the ground,” Mason said, “and crossed 
a beam of invisible light. He’s set in 
motion an electrical apparatus which 
turns on floodlights over the 
place, starts sirens going and releases 
the dogs.” 

He sat watching for a second or two, 
then suddenly put the car into motion. 

Della looked at him in surprise. 
“Chief, you’re not going to try to get 
to the house now?” 

He nodded, and spun the car into 
Rose St. 

The high fence angled back from 
the ees leaving a cemented parking 
place in front of a row of garages. 
A two-storey building sat back some 


Mason said. 
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20 feet from the road, leaving ample 
space for parking and turning auto- 
mobiles. 

On the door of this building was 
the number 546, 

Mason stopped the car in front of 
the door, jumped out and pushed his 
finger against a bell button. 

He could hear the sound of an elec- 
tric bell in the interior, but waited 
in vain for any indication that anyone 
had heard the summons. 


“Chief,” Della Street said appre- 
hensively, “she said she’d meet us 
here. If she doesn’t—well, that's all 


there is to it. We can call the police 


or 
Mason shook his head and pressed \ 


the bell button again. 

“Chief, that big gorilla could tear 
you in two.” 

Mason tried the door. 

“It’s unlocked,” he said. 

“Chief, don’t.” 

“You wait in the car,” Mason told 
her. “If I’m not back here in five 
minutes, drive to the nearest tele- 
phone and call the police.” 

“If you're not back in five minutes 
it wouldn’t do any good to call the 
army,” she said. 

“You wait in the car,” Mason said. 

He went inside, slamming the door 
behind him. There was a bolt on the 
inside of the door and he slid it into 
place, just in case Della Street should 
try to follow him. 

Here the peculiar, fetid smell of 
animal occupancy was accentuated. He 
walked down a short corridor toward 
an open door and entered an office 
equipped with desks, filing cabinets 
and typewriters. There were a dozen 
or so graphs on the wall, 

Mason crossed this office, opened a 
door and found himself in a long, 
concrete corridor, on one side of 
which was a long row of cages. 

In these cages were gorillas, chim- 
panzees, monkeys, all apparently in a 
state of great excitement. Every light 
in the place seemed to’ be on and 
the whole corridor was flooded with 
brilliance. . 

Down at the end of the corridor he 


saw that the doors of-two of the big, 


cages were swung open. 

He walked down«the corridor, try- 
ing above all else not to show any fear 
and was directly abreast of a big cage 
with heavy iron bars when, with a 
demoniacal cry, a huge gorilla that 
had been at the far corner of the 
cage sprang toward him, hurling 
against the bars of the cage with an 
impact which made even the floor 
shake. 
arm came through the bars, trying to 
grab the lawyer. 

He jumped back. The stubby fin- 


` gers of the huge gorilla scraped down 


his coat, tried for a hold and failed. 

He flattened against the wall. The 
huge animal glared at him ferocious- 
ly, and then, suddenly dropping from 
the bars of the cage, bared his fangs 
and began to beat a tattoo on his 
chest. Pressing against the wall, 
Mason edged his way past. 

Beyond this cage was one contain- 
ing an animal that Mason took to be 
a chimpanzee, then a cage of monkeys, 
and then the two empty cages with 
swinging doors that were wide open. 

He had the uneasy feeling that it 
had been only a few moments earlier 
that the huge animals had made their 
escape, and in all probability had 
entered the main house through the 
door which Mason could see ajar at 
the end of the corridor. 

He looked at his watch. It had been 
but a little over a minute since he 
had teft Della Street at the door. 

ason pushed back the door. As he 
had surmised, this door led directly 
into the main house.. He saw a crystal 
chandelier hanging from the ceiling 
and a flight of winding stairs leading 
up to a second floor. 

Mason hesitated, debated whether to 
turn back. 

“Hello!” he called. 

Suddenly from the second floor 
came a terrific pounding, a series of 
blows that seemed to shake the en- 
tire house. 

Mason called out: “Mrs. Kempton, 
are you all right?” 

The pounding ceased. 

“Mrs. Kempton!” he called. 
Mrs. Kempton!” 

The pounding was renewed, this 
time seeming to be nearer to the 
head of the stairs. 

He ran up the stairs two at a time. 

The stairs led to an upper corridor. 
Looking down this corridor, Mason 
learned the cause of the noise. A big 
gorilla was hanging on to the top 


“Oh, 


A moment later a long, hairy ` 


edge of an open ‘oor. As he saw 
Mason, the gorilla released his hold 
on the door and came running toward 
ua lawyer with a peculiar shambling 
gait. 

.. Mason stretched forth his arm, hold- 
ing oaa hand with the palm out- 
ward. 


The gorilla-came to a stop, stood 
upright, beat his chest rapidly with 
both hands until the hall reverberated 
with drumlike sounds. 

Mason took a slow step backwards, 
groping behind him with his hand 
for the edge of the iron balustrade. 

The gorilla abruptly ceased to beat 
his chest, watched Mason as a cat 
might watch a mouse. 

The lawyer’s groping hand encoun- 
fered not the iron balustrade but the 
knob of a door. He twisted the knob. 
The door, which was unlocked, opened 
inward. He slipped through the door, 
abruptly closed it, and, searching 
frantically for a lock, found a heavy 
bolt which he shot into place. 


He was in a big room equipped as 
a combined bedroom and office. Be- 
hind a sereen he could see the foot 
of a bed, and on the bed he was able 
to glimpse a man’s foot. There was a 
big desk, a couple of filing cases, a 
safe, shelves containing books, and 
half a dozen large chairs. 


Mason started around the big desk, 
and as he did so, stopped short as 
he saw the body of a woman crumpled 
on the floor. 


Light shining down on the woman’s 
face left no doubt of her identity. It 
was Mrs. Kempton. 

Mason ran around the screen to 
the bed. 

A man lay face down on the bed, 
sprawled out. 

The handle of a big carving knife 
protruded from his back. The knife 
had been driven in to the hilt, and 
blood had spread out over the bed- 
spread, and, as Mason looked closer, 
he saw another jagged wound on the 
side of the man’s neck. 

There was no need to take the man’s 
pulse. He was obviously dead. 

Mason turned back toward the place 
where Mrs. Kempton was lying. As 
he ‘did so the room rocked under the 
impact of a terrific weight hurled 
against the door. 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then the impact against the door -was 
renewed. This time the door crashed 
from its hinges and exploded inward 
into the room. Standing in the door- 
way, glowering at Mason, was the 
big gorilla the lawyer’ had seen in the 
corridor. 

“Take it easy, boy,” Mason said. 

The gorilla moved forward. Mason 
tried to hold the animal with his 
eyes. For a long moment neither 
moved. 

Abruptly Mason became conscious 
of Mrs. Kempton’s voice from the 
floor; a voice that was: weak but 
edged with urgency. 

“Don’t look at him, Mr. Mason,” she 
warned. “Crouch down on the floor 
and start doing something, anything. 
Take some coins from your pocket, a 
knife, a watch, anything that glitters. 
Start arranging them in patterns.” 

Mason said over his shoulder: “Are 
you all right? I was afraid you...” 

“Never mind about me. Do as I say.” 

Mason heard Mrs. Kempton stir be+ 
hind him, struggling to rise to a 
sitting position. 

‘Mason pulled out some coins and 
started arranging them in a haphazard 
design on the floor, bending over 
them. 

After a moment Mason was con- 
scious that the gorilla had moved an- 
other step forward, sensed that the 
animal was peering down-at the coins 
Mason was arranging. ' . 

Mrs. Kempton. managed to gét to a 
sitting position, then to her knees. 


“Haven’t* you~ something else?” she 
asked. “A gold pencil, a watch? 
. Anything.” 


Mason unbuckled his wrist watch, 
placed it on the floor in the centre 
of the circle of coins, noticing as he 
did so that it was now exactly five 
and a half. minutes since he had left 
Della Street at the doorway. If she 
had followed instructions, she should 
now be headed for a telephone to call 
the police. 

“Now,” Mrs. Kempton said. “back 
away slowly toward me, keeping your 
eyes on the coins. Don’t look at the 
gorilla. Back away slowly. When you 
do that he'll come forward and try 
to find out what you were doing. He’ll 
be curious. He'll start-playing with 
me objects you've left on the floor— 


I hope. 
Mason followed instructions. 
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He felt her hand on his arm, feit 
her weight for a moment as she used 
his arm as support to pull herself to 
her feet. 

The gorilla moved forward and bent 
down over the coins. 

“Quick,” she said, “but don't run. 
Walk quietly, firmly, with assurance. 
Leave him there with that problem 
to puzzle over.” 

Mason said: “What’s happened?” 

“I don't know. Let's get out of here 
first.” 

“There's a dead man on the bed,” 
Mason said. 

“I know,” she told him. “Benjamin 
Addicks, He’s been stabbed.” 

“Who stabbed him?” 

“Don’t talk now. Just follow me, 
please.” 

She led the way around the bed to 
a bathroom. “In here, quick.” 

She closed and locked that door. 
opened a door at the other end of the 
bathroom which opened on a com- 
municating bedroom. 

“Hurry,” she said. 

She was running now. leading the 
way. 

Mason kept pace with her. 

“What in the world are you doing 


` here?” he asked. 


“ΤΗ tell you later.’ 


CHAPTER ΙΧ 


listening at a door. She opened 

this door, put her head out, 

glanced quickly from side to side, 
said in a whisper: “I think the coast 
is clear, We're going to have to cross 
this corridor and go down the stairs 
to the front reception room—I think 
you’d. better take off your shoes.” 


Mason slipped his shoes off and 
was aware that Mrs. Kempton also 
had removed her shoes while she was 
talking. 

She stepped out into the corridor 
Mason was at her side. Together they 
reached the winding staircase, and 
Mason realized that for some time 
now he had been conscious of a back- 
ground of noise, which now resolved 
itself into the steady wailing of sirens, 
an almost hysterical barking of police 
dogs. Suddenly the barking rose to a 
crescendo, and then abruptly ceased 
in a chorus of yelps. 

“What’s that?” Mason asked. 

“I tell you I don’t know.” she said, 
“Weve got to get out of here!” 

She led the way down the stairs, 
across the reception corridor. Mason 
moved toward the, front door. 

“No, no, not that way,” she said. 

Mrs. Kempton crossed through an- 
other room, through a dining-room, 
She said: 
“We've got to take a chance on this. 
This is a doorway that leads to the 
zoo. Heaven knows whether any of 
those animals are back.” 

She opened the door. 

Mason stepped past her into the 
corridor, saw that the doors on the 
vacant cages were still open. Appar- 
ently no animals were loose in the 
corridor. 

“Come on,’ Mason said, and led 
the way at a run. 

s They paused to put on their shoes. 

Mason veered over so that he was 
brushing against the. wall. 

Once more, as he passed the cage, 
the gorilla flung himself in a savage 
leap that was arrested by the bars of 
the cage: 

-Out on Rose St., Mason said: “Now 
tell me what happened. Who killed 
Addicks?” 

She quickened her pace: 

“Hold it,” Mason ordered. 
Killed. Δ᾽ . 

He broke off as a polite car swung 
around the corner, two spotlights ` 
throwing red beams ahead of it. 

A voice from the police car shouted: 
“Get ‘em up!” 

Mason elevated his hands. 

The police car drew up alongside. 

“What's coming off here?” a voice 
asked. 

“I wish 1 knew,” Mason told them. 

“Well, you should know. You were 
iegging it away from the house as fast 
as you could make it.” 

Mason said: “I am an attorney at 
law, and I am the one who sum- 
moned the police.” 

“By gosh, it’s Perry Mason!” an- 
other voice in the police car said. 
“You've been in that house, Mason?” 

“I have been in that house,” Mason 
said. “There's a dead man lying on 
a bed in a bedroom on the second 
floor. He has been ‘stabbed, and from — 


Si crossed the room and stood 
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the manner in which the handle of 
the knife is sticking from his back, I 
would say definitely that it was not 
suicide.” 

One of the officers said: 
that with you?” 

“Her name is Josephine Kempton,” 
Mason said. “She's a client of mine, 
and ΤΊ! do the talking for her.” 

“Get in the back of this car,” the 
officer said. “There'll be another 
here in a minute. If this woman 
isn’t going to talk, she’s going to be 
held as a material witness.” 

“That’s quite all right,” Mason said. 
“She'll talk when I tell her to. I'll 
tell πετ to when I know what she 
has to say.” 

One of the officers opened the back 
coor of the car. “Get in there in the 
back seat,” he ordered. “How do you 
get into this hoyse? The front gate 
seems to be ba! 

“You get in by driving along this 
street to a door bearing the number 
546. Be careful when you go in be- 
cause there are some gorillas loose 
in the place.” ` 

“Isn't this some assignment,” one 
officer complained to the other one. 
“Where’s car 19?” 

“Here it comes.” 

Another police car swung in at the 
opposite entrance of Rose St. and 
came toward them. , 

“All right,” the driver said. “I guess 
I go in with 19. You stay here and 
keep an eye on these people. You'd 
better hand me that machine gun. 
This gorilla hunting is something I 
don’t like.” 

Mason turned to Mrs. Josephine 
Kempton. “You're not to talk to any- 
body until you have talked to me, 
until I have had a chance to get your 
whole story. You understand that?” 

“Yes.” 

Police cars continued to converge 
or the place. 

Della Street parked Mason’s car on 
a side street, and came running fran- 
tically down the alley. 

Mason started to get out of the 


police car. ΄ 

“Sit right still, buddy,” the man 
Ἕνα had been left in charge warned 

im. 

“That’s my secretary,’ Mason said. 
“I instructed her to call the police.” 
He shouted: “Della, here we are, over 
here!” 

Della Street came up calling: “Chief, 
chief, where are you?” 

“Here, Della.” 

“You this man’s secretary?” 
officer asked. 

“Yes.” 

Mason said: “She’s the one who 
called the police.” 

“That right?” the officer asked. 

“That’s right,” Della said. “Who’s 
that in there with you? Oh, Mrs. 
Kempton. Good heavens, chief, what 
happened? I was never so frightened 
in my life. I waited there for the 
five minutes as you told me to. I had 
the motor running, and the very sec- 
ond the five minutes were up I was 
on my way. It seemed as though 
Τὰ never get to a telephone.” 

Mason said: “Don’t worry, Della. 
There’s been trouble in the house. I 
don’t ‘really know all that did hap- 
pen. The doors of some of the cages 
were opened. Some gorillas made their 
escape and were prowling through 
the house. I tried to get back to tell 
you what was going on, but one of 
the gorillas chased me.” 


“Who's 





the 


“But what caused all the com- 
motion?” 
“Apparently,” Mason said, “there 


are burglar alarms and . . 

“You'd better get in and sit down, 

miss,” the officer interposed. “If you’re 
the ‘one who called the police, we’ll 
want to get a statement from you.” 

“My car’s parked down on the side 
street,” Della said. “I jumped out in 
such a hurry I didn’t take the key 
out of the lock. I’m afraid I left the 
motor running.” 

“Let it run,” the officer told her. 

Mason said: “Apparently, Della, Mr. 
τς Addicks has been mur- 
ered.” 


“Oh-oh!” Della Street said. 

Mason opened the car door. “Get 
15 and sit down.” 

“Good-evening, Miss Street,” Mrs. 


Kempton said. 
“Good-evening. What are you... .?” 
She broke off as Mason’s knee 
nudged her. 
“Go on,” the officer said. “What 
were you going to say?” 
Della Street said demurely: “I was 
just going to ask her what she was 
ing about transportation back to 
wn. I was going to tell her that 
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that we'd take her back to town.” 

“You don’t need to worry a bit 
about that,” the officer said. “Her 
transportation back to town is all taken 
care of. So’s Mr. Mason’s transpor- 
tation, and so’s yours.” 

The loudspeaker said: 
seven, car seven.” 

The officer leaned forward, pushed 
a switeh and said: “Car seven report- 
ing, Go ahead.” 

“You reported a homicide at the 
Addicks place?” 

“That’s right. I got it from two 
people we picked up who were just 
leaving the house. One of them’s 
Perry Mason, the lawyer. He says 
Benjamin Addicks has been mur- 
dered. There's a woman with him, 
Josephine Kempton, and just now Mr. 
Mason’s secretary showed up.. Mr. 
Mason claims that she telephoned 
the police. What do I do?” 

The officer leaned over and pressed 
a button. 

“Car. seven, as soon as you have 
been joined by your fellow officer 
drive the car with Mr. Mason, Mrs. 
Kempton and Mr. Mason’s secretary 
to headquarters. Under no circum- 
stances let them leave the car. Don’t 
let them communicate with anyone, or 
hide anything. That is all.” 

The officer flipped a switch, turned 
bis head back to Mason and said: 
“You heard those instructions.” 

“I certainly feel,” Mason said, “that 
I should be given an opportunity to 
drive my own car to headquarters so 
that it will be there. ΤΊ! follow you 
or go directly ahead of you along any 
streets you. . . 

“You'll sit right there,” the officer 
said. “You know what caused those 
instructions from headquarters.” 

“What?” Mason asked innocently. 

“Somebody made a telephone call 
from inside that house and reported 


“Calling car 


something. Whatever it was, it was 
something that made . . . Here comes 
my partner.” 


The door leading to the zoo opened 
and a uniformed officer came run- 
ning to the car and jumped in. 

“Headquarters came on with instruc- 
tions for us, and .. .” 

“I know,” the driver said. “They 
want these people at headquarters 
just as quick as we can get them 
there.” 

“T left Mr. Mason’s car parked with 
the motor running,” Della Street said. 

No one paid the slightest attention 
to her. 

ει 

Perry Mason sat in a small witness 
room at police headquarters. A uni- 
formed officer sat there, puffing at a 
cigar. 

Mason said: “This business of put- 
ting my secretary in one room, me 
in another, my client in a third, hold- 
ing us all where we can’t get in touch 
with each other—that’s cheap theatri- 


cal stuff.” 
“Well,” the officer said, puffing 
away, “it’s orders.” 


“Who's the mastermind that gave 
these orders?” Mason asked. 

“Sergt. Holcomb.” 

“Well,” Mason said, “my time’s 
valuable, My car is out there with 
the motor running and the lights on.” 

“No, it’s right downstairs. You don’t 
need to tell anybody I told you, but 
you can quit worrying about your 
automobile.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said. 
it home then.” 

The officer grinned. 

“You don’t mean they’re going to 
impound that for evidence, too.” 

“The boys are going over it,” the 
officer told him. “Maybe they'll be 
done by the time you get out of here. 
Maybe they won't.” 

Mason said angrily: “That’s what I 
get for instructing my secretary to call 
the police.” 

“No,” the officer said, “that’s what 
you get for finding so many bodies. 
You get around too much. According 
to the way the sarge thinks, you 
should stay in your office and let 
people come to you. You always get 
out on the firing line, and seem to 
have a knack for being around about 
the time somebody gets bumped off.” 


“TU drive 


CHAPTER X 


HE door opened. A tall, affa- 

good-looking man in plain 

thes, stood on the threshold 
αι at Perry Mason. 

Mason got up out of his chair and 

said; “Well, well, Lieut. Tragg him- 

„pleasure. T, thought, 1 





was going to have a session with 


Sergt. Holeomb’s  bull-necked stu- 
pidity.” 
Lieut. Tragg shook hands. “You 


shouldn’t run down an officer to a 
brother officer, Mason,” he said. 
“Sergt. Holcomb is busy interviewing 
—others.” 

Lieut. Tragg walked over to the 
table and sat down. 

“All right, Mason,” he said, “what’s 
the story?” 

The door opened. A _plainclothes 
man with a shorthand notebook came 
in, sat down at the table, opened the 
notebook, took a fountain pen from 
his pocket. 

“You can begin at the beginning,” 
Lieut. Tragg said to Mason. 

Mason said: “Della Street and I 
were in my office. The switchboard 
kept clattering away and we took the 
call. Someone asked us to go out to 
Benjamin Addicks’ place.” 

“Who was the someone?” == 

“I didn’t recognize the voice myself,” 
Mason said, “not well enough to swear 
to it.” - 

“Well, you've got your 
haven't you?” 

“I thought you wanted evidence.” 

“Was it Mrs. Kempton on the line?” 

“I can’t tell you.” 

“What do you mean, you can’t tell 
me? Don't you know what the- voice 
said?” 

“If you'll give me an opportunity 
for a 10-minute private talk with my 
client, I can save us both a lot of 
time,” 

“We might surprise you by doing 
just that,” Tragg said. “So you went 
out to the Addicks place. What did 
you find there, Mason?” 

“A door. I rang the bell. Nobody 
answered. I tried the door. It was 
open. I looked inside. I didn’t like 
the set-up, so I told Della Street that 
if I wasn’t back in five minutes to 
call the police. I didn’t get back in 
five minutes, and she called the 
police.” 

“Why didn’t you get back?” 

“I was busy playing tag with a 
bunch of gorillas and finding bodies.” 

“Where was the body when you 
found it?” 

“I presume exactly where it was 
when you found it. Lying face down 
on. a bed.” 

“Face down?” 

“Well, the body was lying on its 
stomach, but the head had been 
turned slightly to one side so you 
could see the man’s profile. There 
was a wound in the neck, and a knife 
was sticking out of the back.” 

“And where was Mrs. Kempton 
when you found her?” 

“Lying on the floor.” 

“Deing what?” 

“Breathing, and that’s all.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then we left the house and the 
police picked us up.” 

“Pd like a little more,” Tragg said. 

Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

Tragg grinned at the officer, said: 
“Take Mr. Mason into the room where 
Mrs. Kempton is being held. Tell the 
officer in charge that I want them 
left alone. I want them given an 
opportunity to have a 10-minute con- 
versation that is absolutely private. 
Then Mason can come back.” 

The officer escorted Mason across a 
corridor, into another room where 
Mrs. Kempton was seated in a chair 
with an officer on guard. 

Mason said rapidly: “Lieut. Tragg 
has arranged that we are to have a 
10 or 15-minute conversation in pri- 
vate, Mrs. Kempton.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad.” 

Mason looked at the officer. 

“In private.” 

The officer in the room received a 
nod by way of signal, and walked out 
of the room. 

As soon as the door closed Mason 
whipped a fountain pen from his 
pocket, pulled out a notebook and 
said: “Now, Mrs. Kempton, just try 
to .relax and tell me exactly what 
happened.” 

He put the notebook down on the 
table and wrote: “There’s undoubtedly 
a microphone in this room. Tell me 
that you’ré too nervous to talk.” 

Mrs. Kempton said: “Oh, I couldn’t 
—I couldn't tell you much now, Mr. 
Mason. I’m too terribly nervous.” 

“You've talked with the police?” 
Mason asked. 


“No.” 


meat you must mr told them 


opinion, 


somet: 
“I told them you were my lawyer.” 
“What else?” 
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ment from me they could get it from 
my lawyer.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” Mason said, 
“However, we can discuss matters now 
and then ΤΊ! know what to tell the 
police. “Although perhaps — well, if 
you're nervous we'll try and go at 
it gradually.” 

Mason wrote on the notebook: “Tell 
me that you don’t want to make any 
statement until James Etna is here 
with me.” 

Mrs. Kempton cleared her throat 
and said: “Well, I would like to tell 
you exactly what happened, but, after 
all, I have another lawyer, James 
Etna. I think Τά better. wait, Mr. 
Mason, until I can get Mr. Etna and 
then I can tell both of you every- 
thing that I know, which isn’t much 
—and, of course, I’m terribly nervous 
now.” 

“Well,” Mason said, putting the 
notebook and fountain pen in 
pocket. “if that’s the way you feel, 
Mrs. Kempton, I’m not going to try 
to urge you. I would only suggest 
that you regain your composure as 
soon as possible. I want you to tell 
us what happened so that we can 
make a statement to the police. I 
think the police are entitled to a 
statement at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

They were silent for a few seconds, 
then the door,opened, and the officer 
said to Mason: “Come on back. Lieut. 
Tragg wants to see you.” 

The officer who had been guarding 
Mrs. Kempton, and who was standing 
in the corridor, entered the room and 
sat down, 

Mason made a reassuring gesture to 
Mrs. Kempton, followed the other of- 
ficer back to the room where Tragg 
was waiting. 

“You take anything out of that 
Addicks house?” Lieut. Tragg asked. 

Mason shook his head. 

“Well,” Tragg said, “we've got to 
make sure. It’s just a formality. You 
don’t have any objections, do you?” 

“Certainly I have objections.” 

Tragg said: “Don’t be difficult, 
Mason. You know as well as I do 
that if you make objections to being 
searched we'll simply book you as a 
material witness, and when we book 
you we'll take all your things away 
from you and put them in ‘an en- 
velope, and put you in a nice quiet 
cell.” 

“Okay,” Mason said. “Go ahead.”, 

Tragg ran his fingers quickly over 
Mason’s clothes and said: “Take every- 
thing out of your pockets and put 
them in a pile on the table, Mason.” 

Mason took the notebook from his 
pocket. 

Tragg grabbed it. 

Mason tried to retrieve it, but~was 
too late. 

Tragg grinned and said: “This is 
what I wanted, Mason.” 

“You have no right reading my per- 
sonal notes,” Mason said. 

Tragg riffled through the notebook, 
came to the page on which Mason 
had written his instructions to Mrs. 
Kempton, tore that page out of the 
book, said: “I knew you wouldn’t walk 
into anything like that, but this will 
establish my point with the guy who 
thought it was a swell idea.” 

Mason said: “You have no right to 
take that page out» of my notebook.” 

“I know,” Tragg said. “Go into court 
and get an order and we'll give it 
back. Why are you so afraid to let 
your client talk?” 

“Because I don’t know what she’s 
going to say.” 

“All right,” Tragg said. “Now I'm 
going to tell you something, Mason, 
something for your own good. There's 
some evidence against Mrs. Kempton. 
She’s going to be kept here all night 
and perhaps tomorrow.” 

“On what charge?” 

Tragg grinned. 

“You put a charge against her,” 


Mason said, “or I'll slam a writ of 
habeas corpus on you.” 
Tragg said: “Go ahead. Until you 


get a writ she’s going to be right 
with us. And I’m going to warn you 
not to get tied up with her too much 
until you know. what her story is. 
Actually, Mason, she and Benjamin 
Addicks were the only two people in 
that house. One of those persons was 
stabbed to death. Now where does 
that leave your client?” 

Mason said: “If you'd give me a 
chance to hear her story I'd . 

“I gave you your chance,” Tragg 
said. “You wouldn’t let her talk.” 

“Sure,” Mason told him. “With a 
microphone right back of that table 
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ing at the other end of the wire." 





“Well, what did you expect?” Tragg 
asked. 
“Just that,” Mason said. 
KK x 


Mason walked over to his car in 
the police garage. Della Street, who 
was sitting in the driver’s seat, started 
the motor. Mason slid in beside her. 

She kept her attention on the traffic 


while she said to Perry Mason: “Did 
they try any funny stuff?” 
“All they could think of,” Mason 


said. “What did they do with you?” 
She said: “I told them my story 
and they knew it was right because. 
they checked on the time of the tele- 
Phone call, and the place: They went 
over the car looking for fingerprints 
and trying to find bloodstains. Then 
they let me go. But I knew «they 
were going to try something with you 
and Mrs. Kempton. Did she talk?” 
“No. She sat tight. They put us 
together in a room that was” bugged 


“Where to?” 
“The office?” 

Mason said: “The nearest telephone, 
aud then we eat. There’s a drug store 
with two phone booths around the 
corner here.” 

She parked the car, joined Mason 
in the phone booth. 

“First James Etna and then Paul 
Drake,” Mason told her. 

Della Street dialled the number, and 
a moment later she said: “Just a.mo- 
ment, Mr. Etna. Mr. Mason wants to 
talk with you.” 

She passed the telephone across to 
Mason, and he said: “Hello, Etna. 
Mrs. Kempton has been trying to get 
you. There have been complications 
πο 

“I heard about it,” Etna said. “There 
was a bulletin on the radio. I was at 
a friend’s house. My wife and I came 
home at once and I've been trying 
everywhere I could think of to locate 
you.” 

“You didn't call the right place,” 
Masorm said. 

“Where?” 

“Police headquarters.” 

“Oh-oh!” Etna said. 

“Our client, Mrs. Josephine Kemp- 
ton, is being held at meadguatiers 
tonight.” 

“What charge?” 

“No charge.” . 

“Do you want to get a writ of. 
habeas corpus?” . 

“I don’t think it would do any good. 
They'll turn her loose tomorrow any- 
way, unless she tells them something 
tonight, and I don’t think she will. 

He told Etna what had happened. 

“What do you think about letting 
her tell her story?” Etna asked. 

Mason said: “I never let a client 
tell a story to the police unless I 
know what that story is.” 

“You're the doctor,” Etna told him. 

“I’m not the doctor,” Mason said. 
“I’m associate counsel.” 

“No, you're not. You're in charge 
of the whole thing—in case there is 
anything. I don’t feel competent to 
handle a case of this kind. I have 
some contacts with newspapermen, and 
I think I can find out something of 
what's going on. Suppose I get in 
touch with you, at say 9.o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said. “And if 
they haven't turned Mrs. Kempton 
loose by that time we'll get a writ 
of habeas corpus.” 

Mason hung up the phone, then 
dialled the private, unlisted number 
of Paul Drake, head of the Drake 
Detective Agency. 

When he had Paul Drake on the 
line, Mason said: “Paul, I have a job 
for you, an emergency job.” 

“Why is it your cases always break 
at night?” Drake asked irritably. 


Della Street asked. 





“They don’t, always,” Mason told 
him. 
“Well, I can always count on a 


sleepless night whenever I get a phone 
call from you. Just what am I sup- 
posed to do?” 

Mason said: “You're supposed to find 
out everything about the late Benja- 
min Addicks.” 

“The late Benjamin Addicks?” 

“That’s right. Somebody pushed a 
carving knife, down between his shoul- 
der blades some time this evening, 
and the police are holding a client 
of mine, a Josephine Kempton, for 
questioning.” 

“What do you want to know about 
Addicks?” 

“Everything.” 

“What do you want to know about 
the murder?” 


“Everything.” |. 
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Drake said sarcastically: “I suppose 
you want me to have it all ready by 
9 o'clock tomorrow morning.” 

“You're wrong,” Mason told him. “I 
want it by 8.30,” and hung up. ᾿ 


CHAPTER ΧΙ 


ROMPTLY at 8.30 Mason went 
to the Drake Detective Agency, 
which had offices on the same 
floor as Mason's law offices. 


P 


“Paul in?” he asked the girl at the 
switchboard. 

“He’s in,” she said, “and waiting 
for you, Mr. Mason.” 

“Okay,” Mason said, “tell him to 


come down to my office. I have in 
appointment at 9, and Della Street 
said she was going to be there at 
8.30.” 

Mason went on down to his office 
and found Della Street waiting. 

“Did you have nightmares?” 
asked. 

Mason grinned. “I didn’t have night- 
mares, but I had a time getting to 
sleep.” 

“Is Paul Drake coming in?” 

“Uh-huh; I stopped.in and left 
word. See if you can get Homicide 
on the line for me, Della. We'll put 
it up to Lieut. Tragg and find out 
what he wants to do.” 

Della Street rang police headquar- 
ters and found that Lieut. Tragg was 
not in his office. 

“Try Sergt. Holcomb,” Mason said. 

“You know how he hates you,” 
Della Street warned. 

“That’s all right,” Mason told her. 
“We'll see what Holcomb has to say.” 

A moment later Della Street nodded: 
Mason picked up the telephone. 

“Hello,” Mason said. “I wanted to 
get some information about a client 
of mine, sergeant.” 

“What do you want?” 

Mason said: “I want to know whether 
I’m going to have to get a writ of 
habeas corpus on Josephine Kempton 
or whether you're going to turn her 
loose.” 

“She's loose.” 

“She is? I haven't heard anything 
of it.” 

“She was released about half an 
hour ago. I tried your office and got 
no answer. You don’t have your resi- 
dence telephone listed in the book. 
You’re exclusive. Mrs. Kempton didn't 
know where it was, and I didn’t know. 
Her other attorney, James Etna, had 
a phone listed. I telephoned him. He 
said he wanted to come and pick 
her_up.” 

“So you released her,” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then she’s no longer under sus- 
picion?” 

“Who said 
suspicion?” 

“All right,” 
that’s that.” 

He hung up. 

Della Street raised her eyebrows. 

“Holcomb says she’s been released,” 
Mason reported. 

Paul Drake gave his code knock at 
the door. Della Street opened the door. 

“You guys,” Paul Drake said, “fresh 
as daisies, aren’t you? Had a nice sleep, 


she 


Mason said. 


she was ever under 


Mason said, “I guess 


I suppose. Look at me. I’m groggy. 
Filled with’ equal parts of coffee and 
information.” 


“That’s fine,” Mason told him. “Sit 
down. Keep the coffee; give us the 
information.” 

Paul Drake, a tall, cadaverous, 
solemn-looking individual, whose eyes 
had been trained by years of poker- 
faced observatien to show no flicker 
of expression, assumed his favorite 
position in the big, overstuffed, 
leather chair, his long legs hanging 
over one chair arm, the other arm 
supporting his back. 

He yawned prodigiously, pulled a 
notebook from his pocket. 

“Benjamin Addicks,” he said in a 
drawl, “said to be 52 years old. He’s 
supposed to have a younger brother, 
Herman Addicks, 46. The two were 
inseparable. Herman dropped out of 
sight. Benjamin claimed he didn’t 
bave any idea where Herman was. 
That may have been true. Rumor is 
that Herman got in, a fight and killed 
someone, and . 

“Snap out of it, Paul, ” Mason inter- 
rupted. “You're a detective. What do 
you care about rumors. I want facts. 
What do you know?” 

Drake said: “Actually, Perry, not 
much. Addicks is a millionaire. He 
goes for mining deals in a big way. 
He’s been here for 16 years. Before 


that no one knows a thing about him, 
where he came from, when or how | 
he got his money.” 

Mason said 
mean his banks don’t know?” 

“T mean no one knows. He always 
refused to answer any questions. He’d 
say: ‘I am asking for no credit at any 
time. I buy and I sell in hard cash.’ ” 

“How about the income tax people?” 

“He told them he had amnesia. The 
first thing he remembered was being 
here, waking up in a hotel with about 
$2,000 on him.” 

“Did they believe any such yarn as 
that, Paul?” 

“Certainly not. They managed to get 
his fingerprints. Up to that time he’d 
never been printed. The FBI has no 
record on him.” 

“Can you make an estimate of how 
much he’s worth?” 

“Probably two or three million dol- 
lars. He has an enormous income and 
he has stuff spread around so that 
it’s pretty hard to get an accurate 
estimate. He undoubtedly left a will. 
That will could probably be attacked 
on the grounds that Benjamin Addicks 
was of unsound mind.” 

“Because of the experiments with 
apes and gorillas?” Mason asked. 

“I think it goes deeper than that,” 
Drake said. “I think that Benjamin 
Addicks was afraid of himself. I think 
he wanted to kill somebody or had 
killed somebody.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because he was trying desperately 
to prove that homicidal impulses are 
an inherent part of man’s instinctive 
equipment. He claimed that civiliza- 
tion might cause those impulses to lie 





dormant, particularly in the case of 


a child reared in an atmosphere of 
security. He claimed that the urge 
to kill was an inherent part of the 
natural instincts of man. He also 
claimed a man could be hypnotized, 
could commit murder while he was 
unaware of what he was doing, and, 
on awakening from the hypnotic 
trance, have no knowledge of what 
he had done—perhaps no memory.” 

“In other words, he could have 
been laying an elaborate- plan for 
defending himself against an old mur- 
der charge,” Mason said. 

“Or a new one.” Drake commented. 

“So he spent ’a fortune trying to 
demonstrate his theories,” Mason said. 

“That’s right—trying to build up 
his defence. He acquired apes and 
gorillas. trying to teach them to kill, 
trying to get them hypnotized so 
they’d obey suggestions. He had a 
couple of trainers out there and a 
psychologist who was willing to ride 
along with him. I’ve talked with the 
psychologist, a man by the name of 
Alan Blevins.” 

“Where was 
Mason asked. 

“Sitting at home. Everyone con- 
nected with the monkey and ape 
experiments was fired about a week 
ago. Addicks cleaned out the whole 
outfit.” 

“Why?” 

“He said that his experiments- had 
been proven successful. Addicks’ 
lawyer, Sidney Hardwick, knows some- 
thing about Addicks’ background, how 
much I can’t tell, and he won't tell. 

“Addicks made a stake in gold min- 
ing, turned to oil. He has accounts 
in a dozen banks, and he does a lot 
of business on a strictly cash_ basis. 
The income tax department doesn’t 
like it. They are after him all the 
time. His business manager, Mortimer 
Hershey, can make figures run up hill 
or jump over hurdles. Nathan Fallon, 
a lesser light, has been having trouble 
with Addicks. Evidently Fallon isn’t 
above a little cut and kickback once 
in a while. Fallon was in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, last night. Hershey was in 
Santa Barbara.” 

“Anything else 
Paul?” 

“Addicks would disappear. One of 
the members of the yacht crew told 
me that. He was sore at dicks 
because Addieks fired him. He ‘said 
lots of times when Addicks was sup- 
posed to be cruising, he'd actually 
get aboard, then get off at the last 
minute and have the yacht cruise 
around when he wasn't aboard. The 
yacht had a ship-to-shore phone, and 
Addicks would telephone the yacht’s 
captain “and give him instructions as 


Blevins last. night?” 


that’s important, 


to where to sail and all that. Then 
they'd anchor at Catalina, d first 
thing anyone would know there would 


be Addicks, pretending he’d been 
aboard all the time, shut up in his 
stateroom, wor! 

“Who was in on. it, Paul?” 


incredulously: . “You ` 
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“Just the captain, and the captain's 
as close-mouthed as a clam.” 

Mason thought that over, then said: 
“All right, Paul, he was calling long 


distance. He must have placed his 
calls collect. By hook or crook, get 
hold of the telephone bills on that 
ship’s telephone, start tracing the 
numbers that he called from. Lets 
find out where he was when he was 
hiding from-both Fallon and Hershey 
—do you suppose it was a woman, 
Paul?” 

“Apparently not,” Drake said, “but 
he certainly was a great boy for cash 
transactions, and my own idea is he 
was slipping something | over on the 
income tax department.” 

“You’ve got some photos of him?” 
~ “Oh, sure.” _ 

“Well, check on those phone bills 
and see what you can find out.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Della Street opened it and said: “Good- 
morning. You folks are a little early.” 

Etna and Josephine Kempton walked 
through the doorway. 


Uas 






Marjorie 


ον 


Mason introduced them to Paul © 


Drake, said to Etna: “How's every- 
thing coming?” 

“Coming fine,” Etna said 
phantly. “We're sitting pretty.” 

Mrs. Kempton nodded and beamed. . 
“They couldn’t have been nicer to me.” 

Mason’s eyes narrowed. “What sort 
of a story did you tell them?” he 
asked suspiciously. 


trium- 


“I didn’t tell them anything. x did 
just as you instructed me.” 
Drake left the room, and Mason 


turned to Etna and Mrs. Kempton. 
“Sit down,’ he said. “Now, 
Kempton, I want the truth, the whole“ 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“I told you the truth.” 

Mason said: “I know the police. I 
know how they work. You were alone 
in that house with a murdered man, 
You refuse to tell anyone what yo — 
know, and yet the police 9) released | 
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“They even sent up to my room and 
got clothes for me. They told me that 
it was necessary to have my clothes 
gone over by a laboratory man, that 
they always did that in cases where a 
witness had been present at a mur- 
der, that it was a matter of routine. 
They said it would be tomorrow some 
time before I could have my clothes 
back, and that there was no need of 
waiting there if I didn’t want to, that 
they'd send the matron up to my 
room and she could get the clothes 
for me if I'd tell her what I wanted 
to wear.” 


CHAPTER XII 


ου gaye them a key to your 
room? 

“It was in my envelope— 
they take everything away 
from you and put it in an envelope.” 

“And you signed something saying 
it would be all right for her to go in 
the room?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Then they brought me my clothes. 
Everyone was just as nice as pie. They 
told me they were sorry they had had 
to hold me, that they had now found 
out all about who murdered Mr. Ad- 
dicks and that I was absolutely in 
the clear.” 

“Who told vou that?” 

“The matron.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Well,” she said, “they asked 
what I wanted to do, and I told 
I wanted to call you.” 

“When was that?” 


66 


“It seems that no ope knew iea 
reach you before you came oe 
office, but Mr. Etna had a pl 
his residence. I knew that hea be 








` after a man dies. 


up so I told them it would be all 


_ Tight to call him.” 


“And he came and got you?” Mason 
asked, 

“That’s right.” 

Etna said: “I picked her up in the 
police garage downstairs.” 

Mrs. Kempton said: “I told the police 
that I'd go on down to the garage 
and wait-there, that they could tell 
Mr. Etna to come there and get me.” 

Mason said: “Mrs. Kempton, you’re 
leaving out something.” 

“She has a couple of questions she 
wants to ask you,” Etna said. 

Mrs. Kempton nodded. “Mr. Mason, 
when a man dies, what happens to his 
bank account—I mean any cheques 
that are outstanding?” 

Mason said: “Cheques are no good 
His bank account 
is frozen. As soon as the bank is noti- 
fied of his death it stops payment on 
all cheques.” 

“But suppose a man had a cashier's 
cheque?” 

Mason said; “The cashier's cheque 
would be paid—but right now I want 
to know what happened out at that 
house.” 

“Mr. Addicks telephoned me.” 

“Where did his call reach you?” 

“At my room.” 

“How did he get your number?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that he wanted to see me.” 

“Did he tell you what about?” 

“He said he wanted to apologize in 
person for the wrong that he had 
done me. He said he had something 
important to tell me.” 

“Did you tell Mr, Etna about the 
conversation?” 

“No. Mr. Addicks told me to say 
nothing to anyone, but to come out 
to his house at 6 o'clock. He said he 


“had some important appointment that 
__ would keep him busy until 6, and then 


he had an appointment at 6.45. So I 
was to be there exactly at the stroke 
of 6.” 

“Were you?” 
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“How did you get in?” 

“I went to the door at 546 Rose St.” 

“Tt was open?” 

“No, it was locked.” 

“How did you get in?” 

“I had my key.” 

“You mean you've been keeping a 
key all this time?” 

“Well, I had a key and Iwas never 
asked to turn it in. He asked me if 
I had my key, and I told him yes. He 
said that was fine.” 

“Was he alive when you got there?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He didn’t have a chance to say 
anything. He was killed just as I 
entered the . 

“Who killed him?” 

“A gorilla. I saw it with my own 
eyes. Mr. Addicks, was lying on the 
bed and this gorilla plunged a knife 
into him several times.” 

“Which gorilla was it?” 

“Mr. Mason, I can’t swear which 
gorilla it was. It was one of the 
three large ones, but I don’t know 
which. You see, it wasn’t normal— 
the gorilla killed him while it was in 
a hypnotic trance.” 

Mason regarded her with thought- 
ful eyes. 

“You don't believe me, 
Mr. Mason?” 

Mason said: 
wouldn't.” 

“Well, I entered the room. At first 
I couldn’t see Mr. Addicks. I called 
out his name, and then I saw him 
lying there on the bed. He looked 
as though he might be asleep, and 
this gorilla came from around the 
corner by the bathroom. It was hypno- 
tized, Mr. Mason.” 

“You’ve said that twice. How do 
you know?” 

“The expression of the eyes. The 
gorilla grinned at me. It was grin- 
ning all the time.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I screamed and fainted.” 

“Were any of the animals loose 
when you went along that walk past 
the cages?” 

“No. Two big gorillas were in one 
of the cages that were opened later, 
and the friendly gorilla in the other.” 

Mason said: “Then somebody turned 
those gorillas 10056 between the time 
you . 

“The gorilla did that.” 

“Which one?” 

“The gorilla that killed Mr. Ad- 
dicks” 

“How do you know?” 

“Those cages had bar locks that 
could be worked from the outside, 


do you, 


“Even if I did, a jury 
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and the minute one gorilla got loose 
he'd open, ¡the other cages.” 

“Go on,” Mason said. 

She said: “Well, I fainted. I came 
to and one of the friendly little gor- 
illas, who has always liked me, was 
sitting down beside me. He was mak- 
ing little whimpering noises of sym- 
pathy, and he licked my face with his 
tongue. I think that’s what wakened 
me out of my faint. I looked around, 
and I could see that Mr. Addicks was 
dead. I could see the knife sticking 
out of his back. So I went to the 


„telephone and tried to get Mr. Etna, 


and I couldn’t get him. I tried and 
tried to get you and couldn't get you, 
and I was just desperate when Miss 


Street finally answered the tele- 
phone.” 
“Why didn’t you. call for the 
police?” 


“Because I didn’t know what to do, 
Mr. Mason. I didn’t know but what 
you'd tell me to get out of the house 
and not let anyone know I'd been 
there.” 

“And where was this big gorilla all 
this time?” 

She said: “One of the first things 
I did was to lock every door leading 
into Mr. Addicks’ suite of rooms up- 
stairs.” 

“How about your friendly gorilla?” 
_ “I left him in there. He was per- 
fectly safe.” 

“Go on,” Mason said. 

“Well,” she said, “I told you that 
I'd meet you down at the door at 546 
Rose St. I was expecting you, So I 
gently unlocked the door to the cor- 
ridor and looked out. Everything was 
quiet, so I sneaked out into the hall. 
I guess something hit me. I remem- 
ber seeing all kinds of shooting stars, 
and ‘the next thing I knew, I was 
Iving there on the floor with con- 
sciousness coming back, and then I 
saw you standing there facing the 
gorilla, one of the really bad ones. 
I remember seeing the broken door, 
and I think it was the sound of a 
crash that helped me to regain con- 
You know all the rest.” 


sciousness. 

Mason said: “This is the screwiest, 
most cockeyed story I have ever heard 
in my life.” 

“Im sorry, Mr. Mason. It's the 
truth.” 


“The whole truth?” 

“The whole truth, so help me.” 

“You didn’t tell the police this story, 
did you?” 

“I didn’t tell them anything.” 

“Well, don’t,” Mason warned. “Keep 
your lips closed until I can find some 
way of checking this thing.” 

Knuckles banged on the door with 
booming authority. 

“Open up, Mason,” Sergt. Holcomb’s 
voice ordered. “This is the police.” 


Mason nodded to Della Street. She 
opened the door, 
Sergt. Holcomb said: “Well, well, 


Mason, this is the case we've been 
waiting for. This is the one we really 
want. Come on, Mrs. Kempton. You're 
going with us.” 

“Going with you?” she said. “Why, 
you've just let me go.” 

“Sure we did,” Holcomb agreed. 
“And now you're going back with us, 
and this time the charge is first- 
degree murder.” 

Holcomb and two other officers 
pushed their way into the office, took 
Mrs. Kempton by the arms and snap- 
ped handcuffs on her. And Holcomb 
rushed her into the corridor. 

Mason said to Etna: “Go check the 
records, slap a writ on them if they 
aren't in order, Jim.” 

Etna nodded and left. 

κ κ κ 


Shortly before noon Della Street’s 
telephone rang. She answered it. said: 
“Oh, yes . . . just a moment. I'll see.” 

She turned to Perry Mason and said: 
“Sidney Hardwick, of Hardwick, Car- 
son and Redding.” 

Mason nodded.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Mason is here. He'll talk 
with Mr. Hardwick.” 

Mason picked up the telephone, said: 
“Hello, Mason speaking. . .-. Hello, 
Mr. Hardwick.” 

Hardwick said: “Mr. Mason, I’m in 
rather.a peculiar position. Τά like to 
have a talk with you and Mr. James 
Etna at your earliest convenience.” 

“Where?” 

“At any place you want. 
office, if you wish.” 

Mason said: “Be over here in 15 
minutes. ΤΊ! have Etna here.” 

He hung up the phone, said to Della 
Street: “Get James Etna on the phone, 
Della, and tell him that we have an 
important conference with Hardwick. 
Tell him to come right over.” 

Della Street nodded. 


At your 
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Mason said: “Pll be back by the 
time Etna gets here,” and walked 
down the corridor to Paul Drake’s 
office. 

Drake was hanging up the phone 
just as Mason entered. 

The lawyer said: “Sidney Hardwick, 
who was Benjamin Addicks’ attorney 
in his lifetime, and who presumably is 
representing the estate, is coming over 
right away to see me. Something is 
bothering him. Any idea what it is?” 

Drake shook his head. “Not yet, I 
haven't. Give me another two or three 
hours and ΤΊ! probably find out.” 

“Give me 15 minutes and I'll find 
out,” Mason said, grinning. 

Drake said: “A test shows that Ad- 
dicks had .32 per cent. alcohol in his 
blood when he was killed. That was 
enough to put him into a deep sleep.” 

“What caused him to start a drink- 
ing spree like that, Paul?” 

“I don’t know. It must have been 
something important.” 

“Find out anything about those tele- 
phone bills?” Mason asked. 

“Not yet, but ΤΊ! have that infor- 
mation within an hour. I'm arranging 
to get copies of all the telephone calls.” 

“How are you doing that, Paul?” 

“Td rather not tell you. I'm stick- 
ing my neck out a little.” 

“This Alan Blevins. Is he a hypno- 
tist?” 

“Τῃ say he is. Incidentally, he 
doubts if a gorilla can be hypnotized 
by ordinary methods. He taught Ad- 
dicks how to hypnotize.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ASON walked back to his of- 
fice, and soon James Etna 
arrived. 
“How about the writ? 
you get it?” Mason asked. 

“No. I found it wouldn’t do any 
good. She’s charged. First-degree mur- 
der. They'd already filed, and that 
was a regular warrant of arrest.” 

“Something happened to make them 
feel mighty confident all of a sud- 
den,” Mason said. 

When Hardwick arrived, he said: “I 
know that you two are in an adverse 
position to me. You are, I believe, 
representing Josephine Kempton?” 

“I believe so,” Mason said. “That 
is, I think we will be representing her.” 
“Both of you?” Hardwick asked. 
James Etna said: “Yes, I guess so.” 
Hardwick went on: “I represented 
Benjamin Addicks during his lifetime. 
I drew a will for him some months 


Did 


ago. That will was in accordance 
with Mr. Addicks’ wishes at that 
time.” 


“You have reason to believe his 
wishes changed?” 

Hardwick said: “You called on Ben- 
jamin Addicks Tuesday night. Your 
call upset him. When you found the 
ring and the watch—well, it was a jolt 
to Addicks’ self-respect and to his 
self-assurance. He completely changed 
his mind about what he wanted to do 
in his will. That night, before he 
went to bed, somewhere around 11.30, 
he called in Nathan Fallon and Mor- 
timer Hershey. He said: ‘Gentlemen, 
I have been a fool. I am going to try 
to make what atonement I can. I have 
here a will which I have drawn up 
entirely in my own handwriting. I 
am putting this will in an envelope. 
I am giving it to you. I want you 
gentlemen to seal the envelope and 
sign your names on the back of it, 
and place that envelope in a safe 
place. If anything should happen te 
me within the next few days I want 
you to see that Mr. Sidney Hardwick 
has this will.” 

“Within the next few days?” Mason 
asked. “Was he then anticipating 
something . . .?” 

“No, no, nothing like that. It seems 
that what he had in mind was to make 
another appointment with me and have 
this holographic will written in a more 
conventional form and signed in the 
presence of witnesses. He was mak- 
ing this holographic will as some- 
thing in the nature of a stopgap so 
that in case anything did happen to 
him he wouldn’t be bound by the 
will he had made previously.” 

Mason said: “You went out there 
Ca to have him make a new 
wil 

“Thats right. He was, however, 
too upset to see me. I couldn’t under- 
stand it at the time. In the light of 
subsequent developments I can put the 
whole picture together. You had 


jarred the man’s self-assuranee, Mr. 
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Mason. And he was a hard man to 
jar. Now then, I probably have no 
right to do this, but I am going to 
read you a portion of the holographic 
will that Mr. Addicks made, a will that 
I am going to offer for probate. I 
think there are some things in here 
which are of great importance to you 
gentlemen,’ and particularly to your 
client.” 

Mason glanced significantly at Della 
Street so that she would be certain 
to include the quotation from the will 
in her shorthand notes. 

Hardwick unfolded a paper and read: 

“I, Benjamin Addicks, make this my 
last will and testament entirely in my 
own handwriting, in a spirit of abject 
humility. I have been arbitrary. I 
have been self-righteous. I have been 
too prone to judge my fellow men. I 
particularly’ regret the circumstances 
that alienated me from my brother, 
Herman, 

“I have had a very great emotional 
shock tonight. Mrs. Josephine Kemp- 
ton, a former employee, whom I had 
more or less directly accused of theft, 
is absolutely innocent. The valuable 
objects which I had thought she had 
stolen have been discovered under 
such circumstances that it is quite ap- 
parent that they were stolen by a 
mischievous monkey, and that I alone 
am responsible for the actions of this 
monkey. 

“I therefore make my last will and 
testament as follows: To Josephine 
Kempton, my former housekeeper, I 
leave my heartfelt apologies and the 
sum of $50,000. To Mortimer Her- 
shey, my business manager, who has 
been well paid for his services, I leave 
the sum of $10,000. To Nathan Fallon, 
who, I think, has been grossly over- 
paid, and who at times has been com- 
pletely disloyal to my interests, I 
leave the sum of $1 and my admoni- 
tion to him that the prime requisite 
of an employee is absolute, unswerv- 
ing loyalty. I trust that this admoni- 
tion will stand him in good stead in 
whatever position he may next occupy 
in his new employment. 

“T appoint my bank, the Seaboard 
Mechanics National Trust Co., as ex- 
ecutor of this my last will, and direct 
that all legal matters in connection 
with the probate of the estate shall 
be in the hands of Sidney Hardwick, 
of the firm Hardwick, Carson and 
Redding.” 

Hardwick glanced up from the paper 
and said: “There you are, gentlemen. 
The will was dated Tuesday evening, 
and it is entirely in the handwriting 
of Benjamin Addicks, and is signed by 
him. There are several other bequests 
to former employees and a residuary 
clause leaving all the balance of the 
estate to his brother.” 

“His brother’s last name is Ad- 
dicks?” Mason asked. 

“It is not.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

“Tt will be disclosed later.” 

“So - Addicks apparently tried to 
make atonement,” Mason said mus- 
ingly. 

“I felt you should know that,” Hi 
wick said. “It strengthens the p 
tion of your client, and it might be 
valuable information for you gentle- 
men to have in fixing your compen- 
sation. I felt you might be embar- 
rassed if you fixed a definite fee for 
yeur services and then found your 
client had $50,000 you knew nothing 


about.” 
“Thanks,” Mason said. “Now what 


do you want?” 

Hardwick said: “I want to talk with 
your client, Josephine Kempton. I 
want to talk with her alone on a mat- 
ter which is absolutely confidential.” 

Mason glanced at James Etna. 

“It's all right with me,” Etna said. 

Mason shook his head. “I want to 
know what you're gunning for before 
I let any client of mine move on to 
the target range.” 

“She’s not going to get hurt.”. 

“What do you want to talk with 
Mrs. Kempton about?” 

“I am not at liberty to tell you.” 

“All right,” Mason said, ‘I'll tell 
you, and we'll see how close I come 
te it. You want to ask Josephine 
Kempton about the murder of Helen 
Cadmus.” 

“The murder of Helen Cadmus?” 
Hardwick echoed. 

“That’s right, the murder. You have 
reason to believe that someone tossed 
Helen Cadmus overboard from that 
yacht. You have some information 
that we don't have. You also have 
some problem that bothers you in 
connection with the estate.” 

Hardwick said: “Frankly, I am con- 


cerned OVeEgðofisauieting possibility, 
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which may have some serious effect 
on the fortunes of your client.” 

“You surely aren’t going to toy 
around with a theory that Josephine 
Kempton murdered Helen Cadmus?” 

“I didn’t make any such accusation.” 

“You didn’t put it in words,” Mason 
said, “but that's the thought you’re 
trying to scare us with.” 

“T merely want you to realize the 
necessity of having your client co- 
operate with me.” 

Mason said: “We certainly don’t in- 
tend to stand by and have you saddle 
a murder on our client.” 


“I'm not going to saddle a murder 
on her if she co-operates. I promise 
you gentlemen I will never breathe a 
word of anything I learn to the police. 
There is no reason for us to assume 
a position of antagonism. „There are 
two things I want, and . 

“I thought you only wanted one.” 

“You didn’t wait for me to finish. 
I want to have a private talk with 
your client, and I want thoe Helen 
Cadmus diaries.” 

Mason shook his head. 

“In return for which,” Hardwick 
went on, “you could count on my 
entire co-operation at every stage of 
the case.” 

Mason said: “To get down to brass 
tacks, you're here to blackmail us. 
You want the Cadmus diaries and 
you want to get Mrs. Kempton to pull 
a chestnut out of the fire for you. If 
she doesn’t do it, you’re going to try 
to pin the Cadmus murder on her.” 

“Mr. Mason!” 

“And,” Mason went on, “you’re try- 
ing to shake down the wrong people.” 

Hardwick got to his feet. “TIl now 
tel) you gentlemen something else,” 
he said. “I have received a cablegram 
from Benjamin Addicks’ brother in 
Australia.” 

“That's nice.” 3 

“I cabled the only address that I had 
as soon as I was advised of Benja- 
min’s death and a cablegram of con- 
dolence was received. Then, as soon 
as I knew about the will, I cabled 
rae eee giving him a terse summary of 

€ 

“And you’ve received a reply from 
hım,” Mason said, “suggesting that 
you are to contest the payment of any 
money to Josephine Kempton because 
sbe is guilty of the murder, and 
therefore under the law cannot take 
anything from the estate regardless of 
what provisions are in the will.” 

“I haven't as yet received any such 
cablegram. I have received: a cable- 
gram instructing me to file the wili 
for probate, and to use my best judg- 
ment in representing his interests.” 

“Well, you will receive such a cable- 
gram,” Mason said, “and if you don’t 
receive it, as a lawyer who is inter- 
ested in protecting the interests of 
his client, you’ll call his attention to 
that provision of the law and suggest 
that if Josephine Kempton should be 
ecnvicted of murder, he’ll profit to 
the tune of $50,000.” 

“For certain considerations my client 
might be willing to forego raising the 
point.” 

Mason said: “You can either put all 
your cards on the table or go to the 
devil.” 

“You’ve got tough with the wrong 
man,” Hardwick said coldly. “I’m not 
going to the devil—but your client is 
—now.” 

He stalked out of the office. 

Perry turned to Della Street. “Get 
me Paul Drake on the line, Stella.” 

When Della Street nodded, Masgn 
teok the telephone, said: “Paul, I want 
some fast action. Helen Cadmus knew 
more about Benjamin Addicks than 
any other person except Addicks’ 
lawyer. She knew something that’s 
worrying this lawyer. I want to know 
what it was. Benjamin Addicks ap- 
parently was a bachelor. I want to 
find the woman. When you get the 
numbers on those ‘phone calls that 
went through to the yacht, check the 
numbers and if any are the numbers 
of hotels or auto courts, rush opera- 
tives out there with photographs ana 
see if Addicks was mixed up with 
some babe.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ERTIE locked the door to the 
entrance room promptly at 5. 
By 5.30 Della had the outgoing 
mail arranged in a pile. Then 
Gertie went home. 
Della Street walked into Mason's 
private office. 
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“Not particularly. How about you?” 

Mason smiled. “I’ve been reading 
diaries until I’m dizzy. Can you take 
some more?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

- “We've got to find out whats in 
those Cadmus diaries.” 

“But we've done that.” 

“We've read the lines.. Now we 
have to see what's written between 
and. behind the lines.” 

A knock sounded on the door of the 
outer office. 

“Shall I see who it is?” she asked. 

Mason shook his head. 

She sat down at her secretarial desk. 

The knock on the outer door be- 
came a steady tattoo. 

Mason said: “Whoever’s trying to 
get in that outer office seems to be 
pretty certain. someone’s here, Della. 
Better see who it is.” 

Della hurried through to the outer 
office, opened the door. Mason heard 
her exchange a few words, then she 
came back with a late edition of the 
afternoon paper. On the paper had 
been written: “Mr. Mason. Compli- 
ments of Sidney Hardwick. I want 
you to see that I am a fast worker.” 

Della Street once more sat down at 
her desk. Mason leaned over her 
shoulder as she spread the paper out 
on the desk. 

Headlines across three columns at 
the top of the paper screamed: 

POLICE HINT POSSIBILITY 

SECOND MURDER 
Authorities Interrogate Suspect in Ad- 
dicks’ Murder on Disappearance 
of Attractive Secretary 

“Why, the nerve of him,” Della 
Street said, “the . 

“That’s all right,” Mason said. “Let’s 
take a look and see how far he’s gone.” 

Together they read the article, 
which stated that police were making 
inquiries of Mrs. Josephine Kempton 
concerning the mysterious death of 
Helen Cadmus, the attractive secre- 
tary who was supposed to have jumped 
overboard from Benjamin Addicks’ 
yacht in a storm-tossed sea some 
months earlier. 

That death, the newspaper pointed 
out, had been treated by the authori- 
ties either as a suicide or as an acci- 
dent, but with the murder of Benja- 
min Addicks, authorities had reopened 
the investigation into the death of 
Helen Cadmus. 

The article went on to say: 

“The district attorney pointed out 
that Josephine Kempton, who is at 
present under arrest as a suspect in 
the murder of Benjamin Addicks, 
shared connecting staterooms on the 
Addicks yacht with the attractive secre- 
tary. Helen Cadmus: mysteriously dis- 
appeared during the night of a storm 
off the coast of Catalina Island. Mrs. 
Kempton swore that she had taken a 
remedy which had made her drowsy 
and had gone to bed and gone to 
sleep. 

“We are,’ the district attorney said, 
“making no accusations or insinuations 
at the present time because we are 
not in a position to make any. We 
simply feel that in the interests of 
justice the death of Helen Cadmus 
which, at the time, was taken as a 
tragic accident in a storm, may have 
had more sinister implications. 

ΜΑΗ I can say is that we are mak- 
ing an investigation, and that we have 
interrogated Mrs. Kempton as to her 
knowledge of what transpired on the 
night Helen Cadmus disappeared, and 
that Mrs. Kempton has refused to give 
a anything more than the time of 

ye” 


Mason’s jaw clamped. He said to“ 


Della: “TIl go see Paul Drake. We're 
in a shooting war, and I hope he has 
some ammunition for us. In the 
meantime, Della, ring up the news- 
papers and tell them that if they'll 
send representatives here ΤΊ] make a 
statement about the Addicks murder 
ease. If Paul Drake has the ammu- 
nition ΤΗ shoot it. If he doesn’t, I'll 
shoot blanks, but those blanks will 
make so much noise the other side 
will start running for cover. Put 
through the calls, Della, and hold the 
fort. ΤΊ! be back as soon as I ean.” 

He found Drake holding his ear to 
a telephone, sorting out papers while 
carrying on a conversation with one 
of his men. 

Drake hung up, gave Mason a tired 
smile, and said: “Your hunch paid off, 
Perry.” 

“What?” 

“Getting the telephone numbers from 
which Addicks placed | his collect calls 
to the yacht, and . 

“You mean you ve tied him up with 
= j 
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“That’s right.” 

“Woman or women?” 

“Apparently it’s the same woman in 
both instances—Helen Cadmus. On a 
couple of occasions when the yacht 
got into port about 9 or 10 o'clock 
in the evening, Addicks started back 
from the beach and yet didn't get in 
until the next morning. When Ad- 
dicks hadn't taken Nathan Fallon, 
Mortimer Hershey or Josephine Kemp- 
ton along, there was nobody to make 
a check between the house and the 
yacht, and find out when the yacht 
ay get in. I checked on the yacht’s 
og. 

“A couple of times when Addicks 
started out on the yacht arid then 
got off in Catalina, and sent the yacht 
cruising, he called the captain to give 
instructions. Those telephone calls 
were from these same two motels. 

“I haven't checked on the dates as 
yet, but there’s no question but what 
that’s where the calls came from, and 
in one of the motels the woman who 
runs the place is very definite in her 
identification. She identifies the photo- 
graphs of Benjamin Addicks and that 
of Helen Cadmus.” 

“How did he 
asked: 

“He used a fictitious name.” 

Mason thought that over. His eyes 
narrowed. 

“Did you notice a blonde out in the 


register?” . Mason 


office when you came in?” Drake 
asked. 

“Yes, what about her?” 

“I was going to call you. I asked 
her to wait a few minutes. She's 


Mrs. Blevins, the ex-wife of the ani- 
mal phychologist. I got her to come 
to my office because . . . 

“Let's get her in,” Mason said. “I 
want to talk with her. Now listen, 
Paul. I don’t want any slip-up on 
this thing. I want your men to get 
this angle tied up tight. What alias 
did Addicks use?” 

“He was registered under the name 
of B. F. Barnwell.” 

“He was in Nevada a lot. I want 
you to get your men started checking 
everything they can find in Nevada. 
I want you to find if there are any 
registrations in motor courts for Β. 
F Barnwell.” 

Then Drake said into „the telephone: 
“Send Mrs. Blevins in.” 

The door opened and Mrs. Blevins, 
a blonde about 27 years old, with big 
blue eyes, stood in the doorway. 

“Hello,” she said to Perry Mason. 
“You're Mr. Mason. I saw you come 
in. I smiled but I guess you didn’t 
notice me. I’m Fern Blevins, Alan 
Blevins’ And you're Mr. 
Drake.” 

Mason said: “Please sit down, Mrs. 
Blevins. We're going to be fright- 


ex-wife. 


fully inquisitive. What we're after is 


to find out everything that went on 
in the house where Addicks lived. 
By the way, I notice that you allege 
mental cruelty in your divorce com- 
plaint,” Mason said. 

“Well, I got tired of being a human 
guinea pig.” 

“Do you mean he hypnotized you, 
Mrs. Blevins?” 

“ΤΊ! say he hypnotized me. I think 
he must have had me under some sort 
. hypnotic influence when I married 

im.” 

“He could hypnotize you quickly.” 

“Apparently all he had to do was 
to snap his fingers and Τά be under 
the influence.” 

“You're going to remarry?” 

“Yes” 

“He’s not a hypnotist, I take it,” 
Mason said, smiling. 

“You can bet money on that, Mr. 
Mason.” 

Mason opened his wallet, took out 
four $50 bills, and said: “Here’s $200, 
Mrs. Blevins, that will pay you for 
your time and compensate you for 
any inconvenience. Those might help 


` buy your trousseau.” 


She accepted the money, placed it 
in her purse, looked up at Mason with 
eyes that were filled with gratitude. 

“Mr. Mason, that’s—well, that’s just 
fine of you.” 

“We certainly appreciate your 
frankness,” Mason said. “Now could 
you tell us whether Alan ever hypno- 
tized you and made you think some- 
thing had happened that didn't?” 

“Oh, yes. That was one of his pet 
stunts.” 

“Do you know whether he ever 
hypnotized Josephine tenia Mr. 
Addicks’ housekeeper?” 

“I think he did. I once heard him 
mention something he had done with 
her by way of ος a. point 
to. Mr. Addicks. ποια 
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“Do you know anything else that 
might help us?” Mason asked. 

“Here’s something that may be of 
help. Addicks wasn’t his real name. 
I know that Alan managed to hyp- 
notize him once and learned that his 
real name was Barnwell. If there’s 
anything else, just let me know.” 

Her eyes were gateful as she gave 
Mason a very cordial smile before 
going out. 

When Mason went back to his of- 
fice, Della Street was standing by his 
desk, arranging some papers. Mason 
reached her in two swift strides, put 
his arms around her, picked her off 
the floor and whirled her around. 
ΠΕ he said, “we’ve struck pay 


She said, “All of which, I presume, 
accounts for this sudden display of 
enthusiasm.” 

“Tt isn’t enthusiasm,” Mason said, 
hugging her, “it’s affection.” 

“Well,” she said, “it must have been 
important information.” 

“Get the newspapers?” Mason asked. 

“Yes, Reporters are on their way 
here.” 

Mason said, “We’re going to give 
them something that will jolt Mr. 
Sidney Hardwick right back on the 
heels of his shoes.” 

“Good. There’s someone at the 
door to the outer office now.” : 

“TIl see the reporters out there,” 
Mason said. 

He followed her to the outer office, 
greeted two reporters who had arrived. 
While he was passing cigarettes a third 
arrived, and then a fourth. 

“What’s the big news?” one of the 
reporters asked. 

“It is red hot,” Mason said “You 
have the information about the holo- 
pee will that Benjamin Addicks 
eft?” 


“Yes. I hope you didn’t think that 
was news. Hardwick, Carson and 
Redding released information about 
that two hours ago. It’s in the late edi- 
tion.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said. “The will’s 
no good.” 

“What do you mean, it’s no good?” 

“He didn’t make provisions for his 
wife.” 

“His wife? Addicks was a bachelor.” 

“Benjamin Addicks,” Mason said: 
“lived with a woman as his wife.” 

“Where did he live with her?” 

“In the house with him part of the 
time.” 


“Are you going to claim that 
Josephine Kempton .. ?” 

“Not so fast; Mason said. “The 
wife was Helen Cadmus. PI give you 


fellows the addresses of some motels 
where they registered as man and wife, 
and Ι can tell you there's been an 
apsolute photographic _ identification. 
ou can take a picture of Helen Cad- 
mus and check on it if you want to.” 
“Forget it,” one of the men said. 
“He was playing around with his 
secretary. That doesn’t mean he was 
married to her or that it makes the 
will_invalid.” = y 
“The registrations at auto courts 
show that the parties were registered 
as Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Barnwell.” 
“Barnwell?” 
“That’s right.” 


CHAPTER XV 
“WW ELL,” one of the reporters 
said, “that’s your answer 


right there. In order to 


have a common-law mar- 


riage it’s necessary to show... .” 
“Who's talking about a common- 
law marriage?” Mason asked. 
“You are, aren't you? And I under- 
stand there isn’t any such thing in this 
state anyway. Even if they were, 8 


man would have to use his right name. | 


and... 
“What was Addicks’ right name?” 
Mason asked. 

“Why, Addicks, of course.” 

“Was it?” 

“Why, of course Where did you 
get that name Barnwell?” 

Mason merely smiled. 

“What about common-law marriage?” 
one of the men asked. 

“In some states it’s recognized,” 
Mason said, “and in others it isn’t. 
But where a man travels with a wo- 
man as his wife he may well find 
bimself in a state that recognizes 
common-law marriage. 

“But what you fellows may be 
overlooking is that right here in this 
state when two people live together 
as husband and wife there’s a pre- 
sumption of marriage, a legal pre- 
sumption.” 
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“But how about the will?” one of 
the reporters asked. 

“He didn’t mention Helen Cadmus. 
If they lived together as husband and 
wife there is an evidentiary prima 
facie presumption of marriage. He 
doesn’t mention her in his will. There- 
fore the will is open to attack.” 

“But he didn’t have to mention 
Helen Cadmus. She was dead.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“I suppose you think she just walk- 
ed on the water. Come on, give us 
some facts if you want us to publish 
anything.” 

Mason said, “Helen Cadmus didn’t 
commit suicide.” 

“You mean she was murdered?” 

“She wasn’t murdered.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Mason said, “I mean that for rea- 
sons that suited Benjamin Addicks 
and Helen Cadmus, she decided to 
disappear. You can draw your own 
conclusions.” 

There was a stunned silence for a 
moment. 

“You mean she took time out to 
have a baby?” one of the men asked. 

Mason shrugged his shoulders and 
said: “After all, I've only been on this 
case for a few hours, but I’m constant- 
ly receiving new information which I 
am cores and checking. I thought 
that you fellows would like to start 
from scratch on this and. . .” 

“If you’ve got anything to hang this 
theory on, it’s going. to make head- 
lines. Gosh, what a sensation!” 

“AN right,” Mason said, “use your 
own judgment. Who saw Helen Cad- 
mus aboard the yacht the night of the 
storm? Who saw Helen Cadmus after 
the boat pulled out?” 

“Crew members, didn’t they?” 

“Name one,” Mason said. “The only 
person who actually saw her was Ben- 
jamin Addicks.” 

“And Josephine Kempton.” « 

“Not Mrs. Kempton.” Mason: said. 
‘She heard the clack of a typewriter 
in the other stateroom. The typewriter 
κερί clacking away. Anyone could 
have pounded a typewriter—Addicks, 
for, instance. Mrs. Kempton had taken 
a dose of sleeping medicine and she 
went to sleep. When she wakened in 
the morning there was this story about 
Helen Cadmus having disappeared.” 

“You got anything to pin that on?” 
one of the reporters asked. 

“Sure,” Mason said. “I‘ have ‘the 
diaries of Helen Cadmus, remember.” 

“And what does she say about hav- 
ing a baby?” 

“PII show you a passage,” Mason 
said. 

He picked up the diary, opened it 
to a page which Della Street had Jo- 
cated and which he had marked with 
a bookmark. “Here it is. In the hand- 
writing of Helen Cadmus: 

“I told B. the news today. At first 
he was very much upset, and then as 
he began to think it over, I realized 
everything was going to be all right. 
He’s going to be very proud of him.” 

The newspapermen studied the page 
carefully. 

“Say,” one of the men said, “let’s 
have these diaries. We can go over 
them in your law library and perhaps 
we can find things that...” 

Mason shook his head. “That's it, 
boys. That’s the lead for your story.” 

“That isn’t a story. That’s just a 
theory.” ὦ 

Mason said, “How much proof did 
you have as basis for an accusation 
that Josephine Kempton had mur- 
dered Helen Cadmus?” 

“We didn’t say she’d murdered 
Helen Cadmus. We said the authori- 
ties were making inquiries.’ 

“That’s right,” Mason said. “Now 
you can assure your readers that on 
the strength of this entry in the diary. 
the Drake Detective Agency has dozens 
of operatives out combing this section 
of the country trying to establish my 
theory that the passage in the diary 
means something definite. And if you 
go back and reopen the Helen Cadmus 
ease, you'll find that there wasn't a 


single member of the crew that saw ` 


Helen Cadmus after the boat left port 
Furthermore, and this is the important 
thing, no one knows the nature of the 
confidential work that she was sup- 
posed to be doing for Benjamin Ad- 
dicks. Addicks said that he left her 
typing the pages in her stateroom. 
Later he was asked if he had received 
the typewritten documents, and he 
said, of course not, that the last time 
he had seen her was when she was 
transcribing the notes — now, get that 
straight. If she had been committing 
suicide she wouldn’t have taken the 
typewritfen notes with her when she 


jumped overboard. If she had been 
intending to commit suicide, she 
wouldn’t have typed out her notes. 
She’d simply have jumped and left 
the notes without being transcribed 
in her shorthand book. : From the 
minute I started investigating this case 
I became very much interested in find- 
ing out just what had happened to the 
dictation Addicks had given her on 
the night she disappeared. 

“There were photographs of the 
stateroom which she was supposed to 
have occupied on that last night out of 
port. Now you fellows study the photo- 
graphs of that stateroom and you'll 
notice two or three peculiar things. 
A typewriter has: been set up on a 
table all right, and some paper has 
been spread around, but I’ve yet to 
hear that anyone found a shorthand 
notebook with any notes in it that 
hadn’t been transcribed, and I've yet 
to find anyone who would admit that 
there was any typewritten document 
found in the stateroom. 

“But the thing that interests me is 
what you can see in this picture. It’s 
a photograph taken after the yacht 
arrived in Catalina, and shows the 
stateroom occupied by Helen Cadmus. 
The door of the connecting bathroom 
is open, and you can see a portion of 
the interior of the stateroom occupied 
by Josephine Kempton on the other 
side. Now do you fellows notice any- 
thing peculiar?” 

The newspaper reporters studied the 
photograph carefully. 

Mason said: “The towels on one rack 
have been used. Those are the towels 
nearest the door of the stateroom oc- 
cupied by Josephine Kempton. The 
towels by the door of the stateroom 
occupied by Helen Cadmus haven't 
been used. Do you think she’d have 
boarded the yachi, taken dictation, 
and done a lot of typing, and never 
so much as washed her hands, never 
so much as unfolded a towel?” 

One of the men said, “Say, you're 
a pretty good detective yourself.” 

Mason grinned. “All right, you fel- 
lows have a head start on the police. 
It would be nice if you boys could find 
Helen Cadmus yourselves. And if 
you find that what I think is true, 
well—you'll have something that’s a 
lot more valuable than the empty ac- 
cusation of an interested party. I don’t 
know just how badly your city editors 
would like to have an exclusive inter- 
view with Helen Cadmus, and the true 
story of ποτ supposed suicide, but I 
presume the fellow who turned it in 
could write his own ticket for a while, 
particularly if he signed her up for 
an exclusive. That’s why I’m giving 
all of you an even break. Here are 
the names of two motels where they 
registered as Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Barn- 
well, and ‘here are some photographs 
so you won’t waste time digging into 
your morgues.” 

“Barnwell,” one of the men said 
meditatively. “Say, the fellow Hard- 
wick had a cablegram from Herman 
Barnwell. He . . 

The reporter abruptly ceased talk- 
ing. For a moment the reporters stood 
there, then one of them lunged for the 
door. That started a four-man stam- 
pede, everyone making a dash down 
the corridor. 


Mason grinned at Della Street. “To- ` 


morrow we can send Mr. Sidney Hard- 
wick copies of the papers, and tell 
him we're fast workers ourselves.’ 

“Well, you certainly started some- 
thing.” ᾿ 

“I aimed to,” Mason said. 

“Now what do«we do?” 

Mason said, “You go home and 1 
settle down for another spell of good 
hard work.” 

“What kind of work?” 

“Im going to study those diaries 
particularly with reference to the two 
known dates when she was staying in 
the motels. I’m certain there must be 
between-the-line references that will 
enable me to get some sort of a clue, 
and when I get that clue, I’m going to 
study the rest of-the dates.” 

Della Street said, “I’m with you all 
the way.” 

“No, you go on home and get some 
rest.” 

“I’m going to see this thing through.” 

“Well, if you insist, go get some- 
thing to eat.” 

“What are you going to do about 
food?” 

“Oh, Γ]] have some coffee and a 
cheeseburger sent up from the lunch 
counter downstairs.” 

“Make it two,” she said. 


“All right. Della, do you suppose a 


“Let's 


11 


girl could write diaries the way Helen 
Cadmus did, be in love with her boss 
and not have something that would 
show that love crept into the diary?” 

“A lot depends on the nature of the 
romance. I think a woman who was 
really in love would naturally be 
cautious about putting anything in 
writing that her lover didn’t want. 
On the other hand, there is always 
a tendency for a woman in love to 
confide to her diary.” 

Mason said: “What I want to do is 
look for a code. She had some sort of 
a code word or expression that she 
would use to show that she had been 
with the man she loved.” 

“Provided she really loved him,” 
Della Street said. 

“We have a couple of dates, Della. 
Let’s look up those and study the 
entries carefully.” 

Mason carefully read and reread the 
entry under the date of the first reg- 
istration in the motel. 

Della Street came to look over his 
shoulder and for a moment they read 
in silence. 

Suddenly she laughed. 

“What’s the matter?” Mason asked. 

“You're looking under the date at 
which they registered at the motel.” 

“Well?” “Mason asked. 

“It’s the wrong date,” she said. “She 
wouldn't have had anything to confide 
in her diary until she got back the next 
day. The diary shows that they had 
os from a yacht trip on that 

lay.” 

“A good point,” Mason said. “To the 
legal mind a date is a date. All right, 
let’s look at the next day.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


and Della Street’s right fore- 

finger immediately dropped 

down to a sentence on the page 
in the diary. 

“There it is, chief. Just as plain as 
can be.” : 

Mason read the sentence. “ ‘They 
say happiness is where you find it, 
which is okay by me. I’m willing to 
ride along and certainly won’t try to 
force the issue as long as there isn’t 
any?” è 

Mason said: “I read this myself. This 
was the volume that I checked over, 
and at the time I didn’t appreciate the 
significance of it.” 

“Well, there it is all right,” Della 
Street said. “It relates to what hap- 
pened the night before. Evidently that 
wasn’t the first time. She was per- 
fectly willing to ride along and be 
happy. as long as there wasn’t any 
issue.” s 

“All right,” Mason said, “let’s turn 
over to that othér volume, Della. Let’s 
see if we can find something of impor- 
tance before the entry announcing its 
great event to Addicks.” 

Della Street brought the book over 
and placed it on the table. 

“Draw up a chair and sit down.” 
Mason invited. 

“No, thanks. I’m doing fine this way. 
I want to be where I can look right 
down onithe page.” 5 

“Well, there it is,” the lawyer said, 
indicating a passage in the book. 
“Now that we have the code, it’s easy. 
Listen to this: ‘I still don’t want to 
force the issue but now it has to be 
faced.’” 

“That“was her code,” Della Street 
said. 

Mason pushed back his chair and 
stood up, “We’ve got to find her.” 

“You don’t think she jumped over- 
board?” 

Mason shook his head. 

“She could have.” 

“I know she could have,” Mason said, 
“but I don’t think she did.” 

“Suppose that Addicks had told her 
that he’d marry her if—well, if it 
became necessary, and she went to him 
and told him that—chief, people mur- 
ee women under circumstances like 

at.” 

„ “I know,” Mason said, “that’s a 
Chance we've got to take, but somehow 
—I don’t know. I don’t know what 
Benjamin Addicks’ reason was for not 
marrying the girl in the first place.” 

“Perhaps he didn’t want to.” 

Seat eR ne sin said. 

“And he had the fect opportunity 
for a crime,” Della Street said. 

Mason said: 
Addicks was playing around.” 


Tx read the next day’s entry 


“You surmised that - 


12 


“Well, what's to indicate that he 
‘ wasn’t?” 

“The fact that he’s a millionaire,” 
Mason said, “the fact that he went to 
| those motels and registered under his 
own name, and registered the girl as 
his wife. It put him absolutely in her 
power. She could have cracked the 
whip over him any time she wanted to.” 

“Perhaps she did, and that’s why he 
hoisted her overboard.” 

Mason shook, his head and said: 
“Come on, Della, we've found one of 
the answers we want. We're going te 
have a real meal. Then we're going to 
get in touch with Drake's office, comb. 
through the diaries and try to find 
some clue, 

“Don’t forget one significant fact. 
Whenever Benjamin Addicks wanted 
to have some free time he'd pretend 
to be on the yacht when he wasn’t. 
What would be more natural than for 
him to plan a disappearance for Helen 
Cadmus the same way?” 

“But why, chief? Why go to all that 
trouble? She could simply have an- 
nounced she was quitting her job. gone 
away and had her baby and that’s all 
there’d have been to it.” 

“I know,” Mason said. “There „was 
a reason, There had to be a reason. 
There's a reason for everything. I 
think Addicks was afraid.” ~ 

“Afraid?” Ξ 

“Yes, afraid something might happen 
to a woman he loved, and a child he 
wanted to love. Let's go eat.” 

* κ κ 

Perry Mason and Della Street fin- 

ished the last of their Chinese dinner. 


“Want an almond cake?” Mason 
asked. 
She shook her head and said: “I like 


the more delicate flavor of those rice 
flour cookies, those fortune cakes.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason told her. “We'll 
finish up with tea and fortune cakes. 
Bring us a bowl of them.” he instructed 
the waiter. 

When Della opened a cake, she read 
the fortune, smiled, folded the little 
printed slip of paper and started to put 
it in her purse, 

“Hey, wait a minute,” Mason said. 

She shook her head. 

“Why, Della,” Perry Mason said, “you 
don’t ordinarily keep things from me.” 

“This one I have to.” 

“ ” 

“I'm sorry, chief.” . She colored furi- 
ously. “It wouldn’t have been so bad 
if I'd passed it over to you right at the 
time, but now it would be out of the 
question.” 

She opened her purse, took out a 
coin purse and placed the folded slip 
of paper with its printed message 
inside. 

Mason broke open a cake while Della 
Street poured tea. 

“What’s yours?” Della asked. 

Mason grinned, unfolded the slip of 
riee paper, read it and then passed it 
across to Della Street. 

The message read: “To reach your 
goal, remember that courage is the only 
antidote for danger.” 

“Well,” Mason said, “I guess we'd 
better telephone Drake’s office and see 
if they’ve uncovered anything.” 

“Chief, somehow I—do you feel that 
there’s anything to these fortunes?” 

Mason laughed. “Of course not, 
Della. They, have ge printed by the 

hundred.” 


“Have you ever RORA a duplicate 
in any of the cakes you've eaten?” 

“Come to think of it,” Mason said, 
“i don’t know that I have.” 

“Do you believe in fate?” 

Mason laughed. “What you're really 
trying to say, Della, is that you hope 
the fortune you picked | out hasa per- 
sonal message for you.” 

Her face became a fiery red. 

Mason went to a telephone and 
called Drake. 

“Hello, hello, Perry!” Drake said 
excitedly. “I've been trying to get 
you.” 

“Okay, Paul, what is it? 
struck pay dirt?” 

“Struck pay dirt by the ton,” Drake 
said. “What a hunch you had! B. F. 
Barnwell and Helen Cadmus were mar- 
ried in a little Nevada town that no 
one would ordinarily check up on. A 
little place north and east of Las Vegas 
on the road to Ely.” 

“Okay,” Mason said, 
dope, Paul.” 

“Got a pencil there?” 

“Just a minute. ΤΗ geț Della. Hang 
on.” 

Mason hurried back to the booth, 
beckoned to Della Street. “Get your 
pencil and notebook, Della,” 

menn ran to the télephone, opened 

purse, hurriedly pulled out a short- 
RE σος notebook, hooked one strap of the 


Have you 


“Give me the 
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purse over her left wrist, held the re- 
ceiver to her ear and said: “Go ahead, 
Paul.” 

Her pencil, flying over the page of 
the shorthand notebook, made a series 
of pothooks, then a figure and a name. 

“That all?” she asked. “AN right, 
the boss wants to speak with you.” 

She turned away from the telephone. 
Mason grabbed the receiver, said: “Yes; 
Paul?” 

“Pye given the dope to Della, Perry. 
I've got the thing sewed up, The main 
thing is that after the marriage was 
performed, the justice of the peace 
wanted to know where he should send 
the documents after all the red tape 
had been complied with, and there was 
a moment's silence, then the woman 
said: ‘Send them to Mrs. B. F. Barn- 
well.’ She gave an address, a little 
California town up-on the edge of the 
desert.” 

“Della has the dope 

“Della has it. να for the love of 
Mike, don't expect me to go tearing up 
there and—” 

“I don't,” Mason said. 
I want you to do; Paul.” 

“What?” Drake asked in a weary 
voice. 

“Go take a good hot bath,” Mason 
said. “Crawl into bed and sleep as long 
as you-can, because when I wake you 
up you're going to have to go to work. 

Mason hung up the telephone, grab- 
bed Della Street’s arm, said: “Come on, 
Della, we're on our way.” 

He ran toward the eashier’s booth at 
the head of the stairs, pulled a $10 bill 
from his wallet, threw it on the counter 
and said to the cashier: “We haven't 
time to wait for a statement. Leave 
the waiter a dollar tip.” 

“Must have waiter’s check,” 
cashier said. 

Mason threw one of his professional 
cards on the desk, picked up the $10 
bill, pulled a $50 bill from his pocket, 
and slammed it down on the desk. “All 
right, you don’t trust me. I frust you. 
Give the waiter a dollar tip, and PH 
come in tomorrow or the next day and 
pick up the change.” 

He and- Della went pell-mell down 
the stairs to the street. 

Mason ran to where his car was 





“Here’s what 


the 


perked. 

“All right, Della,” he said. “Hang 

on.” 

xxx 2 
‘ Three hours later Mason slowed the 
car to read a sign at a crossroad and 
then turned to,the right. 

Della Street said: “From the looks 
of this place they roll up the sidewalks 
at 7 o'clock. You're not going to find 
anyone up at this time of night.” 

“We'll get them up,” Mason said. 

Della Street said: “There's the place. 
It's a motel, chief, and there’s no one 
u 

oe rang the bell at the office and. 
after a few minutes a man, rubbing 
sleep from his eyes, shuffled to the 
door. “Sorry,” he said, “we're full up. 
Can't yousee that sign, No Vacancies?” 

Mason said: “Here's five dollars.” 

“I tell you we're full up. I couldn't 
let you have a place if—”" 

“I don’t want a place,” Mason said. 
“I simply want to know what cabin is 
occupied by Mrs. Barnwell.” 

“Ste’s in number 11, but she’s gone 
to bed.” 

“Thanks,” Mason said. 
we woke you up.” 

Mason and Della Street walked rap- 
idly to cottage 11, and Mason tapped 
his knuckles on the door. 

A:woman’s voice, sharp with alarm, 
said; “Who is it, please?” 

“A message,” Mason said, 
important message.” 

“Pm sorry, I'll have {ο know who 
you are.” 

“Turn on the light,” Mason said. 
“It’s a message. It has to do with the 
validity of a marriage ceremony per- 
formed in Nevada. Now are you inter- 
ested?” 

A light clicked on inside. 

“Just a minute,” 
said. 

A moment later the outer door was 
opened. A vague, shadowy figure of a 
young woman in a loose wrapper stood 
in the doorway. The screen door re- 
mained latched. 

ane right. What is it, please?” she 
sai 

Mason, holding a fountain pen flash- 


“πι sorry 


“a very 


“light in his right hand, pressed the 


button. The beam shone through the 
res in the door, full in the woman’s 
‘ace. 

She jerked back and said sharply: 
“Don’t do that!” 

Mason said: “I’ve found out what I 
wanted to know, Miss Cadmus.” 

“Mrs. Barnwell, please.” 

“I want to talk with you about that.” 








the feminine voice 


“Well, I don’t want to talk with you 
about anything,” she said sharply, and 
started to close the door. 

“I think you do,” Mason told her. 
“If you don’t talk with me now, you'll 
have to talk with the newspaper re- 
porters two hours from now,” 

A hand reached out and snapped 
off the hook on the screen door. 

“Come in,” she invited. “And please 
try not to wake the baby.” 


CHAPTER XVN 


ASON held the door open for 

Della Street and followed her 

into the cabin. Mason care- 

fully closed the door behind 
them. 

“Who are you?” the woman asked. 

The cottage was a comfortable af- 
fair. From the small sitting-room 
they could see through the door to 
a bedroom containing a double bed and 
a erib. 

Mason said: “I’m Perry Mason, the 
lawyer. This is Della Street, my sec- 
retary. I’m one of the attorneys rep- 
resenting Josephine Kempton. She’s 
charged with the murder of Benjamin 
Addicks—your husband. I bought your 
diaries and 

“T read about it in the papets. What 
did you want with them? Were you 
trying some kind of legalized black- 
mail?” 

Mason said: “I have all the damag- 
ing parts of the stery. I know the 
motels where you stayed with Benja- 
min Addicks. I know the entries in 
your diary to the effect that you were 
going to take happiness where you 
found it, and that you wouldn't force 
the issue as long as there wasn’t any 
And then, when you found out there 
was going to be an issue, you had to 
face the situation and you put that in 
your diary. 

“I know that you and Addicks fixed 
it up to pull the wool over the eyes of 
everyone and make it appear you had 
committed suicide. I don’t know why 
he took all those elaborate precau- 
tions. That’s what Τά like to find out.” 

“If you're so smart, go ahead and 
find out.” 

“I know,” Mason said, “that you were 
marriad in Nevada. I know that you 
directed that the documents solem- 
nizing the marriage should be mailed 
to you at this address. 


then, I can make some guesses. They 
aren’t the type of guesses that you 
might like to have me make. I can 
communicate my guesses to the news- 
papers. I have already given them 
an interview in which I have pointed 
out that because of certain entries in 
your diary I felt that you had com- 
muniéated to Mr. Addicks that he was 
about to become a father. I have 
already told them about motels where 
you stayed with Mr. Addicks, regis- 
tered as husband and wife, and I have 
witnesses who have identified your 
picture. The newspapers have that 
story. They're going to break it to- 
morrow.” 

“Just what is your interest in this?” 

“T'm trying to find out the truth.” 

“And you're representing “Josephine 
Kempton?” Ἂ 

“Ye: s” 

She said bitterly: “I'll give you the 
truth about her. She killed him!” 

“You mean she killed Benjamin Ad- 
dicks?” 

“Of course she killed him She 
wanted to kill me more than she 
wanted to kill him. That’s one of the 
reasons that Benny decided we'd make 
it appear that I was already dead.” 

“Why didn’t he clear up that mar- 
riage problem with his first wife?” 
Mason asked, his casual ner mask- 
ing the fact that he was taking a shot 
in the dark. b 

“Because he couldn't.” 

“Why?” s, 

She shrugged har shoulders, said, 
“S you do the talking for a 
white?” 

Mason said: “The only possible sol 
ution that I can think of why Mr. 
Addicks wouldn’t have acknowledged 
you publicly as his wife is that he 
didn’t have the legal right to do so, 
and the only reason I ean think of why 
he didn’t have the legal right to make 
you his wife is that he had another 
wife living, a wife who had perhaps 
thrown the hooks into him for alimony 
and who had refused to give him a 
divorce.” 


I know that - 
-Addicks’ real name was Barnwell. Now 
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πο, 


She shook her head. 

“Not right?” Mason asked. 

She said bitterly: “You haven't heard 
anyone come forward and say that she 
was his wife. You haven't learned of 
any prior marriage.” 

“That’s one of the things that puzzles 
me,” Mason admitted reluctantly. ` 

She said: “It puzzled me, but I cared 
enough about him to take things the 

way they came.” 

“You cared that con “for him?” 
Della Street asked. 

She regarded Della Street specu- 
latively and said: “He was good to me. 
I was willing to let it go along on any 
kind of a basis that he wanted as 
long as—as long as it only affected 
the two of us.” 

“I still don’t get the story,” Mason 
said. 

“You're not going to get it.” 

Mason said: “I believe I have it. He 
didn’t feel that he was legally free 
to marry, and he felt that any woman 


-in whom he took a serious interest- 


would be in great danger. That spells 
a certain pattern to me, Della—as a 
lawyer.” αντ” 
“ποπ get it, chief.” 
Mason looked at the woman in the 
wrapper “Perhaps Helen can tell 
us. 


“And perhaps Helen won’t.” 

Mason said: “In many states it is 
impossible to divorcee a woman who 
has been adjudged insane. Suppose 
that Benjamin Addicks had married 
Suppose that woman had been ad- 
judged insane. Addicks’ hands were 
tied. And furthermore, suppose that 
woman developed a form of insanity 
that would make her dangerous, that 
would—I think we're getting some- 
wherb, Della.” 


Mason inclined his head slightly te- 
ward the woman in the wrapper. 

She said- angrily: “Do you have to 
go prying into people’s lives and—?” 

“I think,” Mason said, “you'd better 
tell me about it, Helen. Who is this” 
woman? Where is she confined?” 

“That’s just the point,” Helen said. 
“She isn’t confined. She escaped 
She’s at large. She’s a homicidal 
maniac. She traced Benny and black— 
nailed him. She told him that if he 
ever married or tried to marry she'd 
kill the woman.” 


“What about Mr, Addicks’ past?” 

“He killed a man.” 

“I thought that was his brother.” 

“No. There was some garbled) gossip 
to that effect. Benny kept track of 
Herman, but Herman thought Benny 
was dead.” 

“Did your husband actually kill a 
man?” 

“He claimed he didn't really know 
He never told me the details. When 
i learned how he felt I never asked . 
for them.” 

“But his wife kept in touch with 
him?” Mason asked. 

“Certainly. The phone would ring. 
It would be a call from a pay station. 
It would be her voice. She'd direct 
him to put a certain amount of money 
in cash in a-package and leave the 
package at a certain place. It was all 
done so mysteriously.” 

“And Addicks had some messenger 
he could trust who delivered the 
money?” 

“Yes. Mortimer Hershey did that. 
Semetimes it was Nathan Fallon.” 

“Did they know what they were 


doing?” ` 
I don’t think they 


“I don’t know. 
did.” 
hat about Josephine Kempton? 

Did’ she know about you and Mr 
Addicks?” 

“She suspected.” 

“You read about the supposedly 
stolen property being discovered?” 

“Yes, I did. I certainly should have 
guessed the correct solution myself. 
Át just never occurred to me to suspect 





‘a monkey.” 

Mason said; “You don’t want» to be 
interviewed by the newspaper report- 
ers, do you? 

“No.” y 

“All right.” Mason told her, “start 
packing.” ot. 

“What do you mean?” 

Mason said: “I'm going to put you 


in a place where you're safe for the 
time being. Della Street is going 
to take you and your child to another 


motel. Della Street is going to register 
in that motel. You're going to be her 
sister. You're not going to use the 


name Addicks or the name Barnwell.” 

Mason looked at his watch. “You 
probably have 15 or 20 minutes. I 
wouldn't push my luck any more than 
that. Della will help you pack.” 
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“When you come right down to it, 
Mr. Mason, why shouldn’t I come out 
in the open right now? I have sud- 
denly realized that I'm starting to do 
the same thing Benny did. Τά be run- 
ning away—” 

Helen hesitated for a moment, then 
took some clothes, went to the bath- 
room, said, “Let me dress,” and closed 
the door. 

“Chief,” Della Street said, “do you 
dare to hide her?” _ 

“I have to hide her, Della. ff the 
newspapers get hold of that story of 
hers that Mrs. Kempton killed Ben- 
jamin Addicks, it will set off a reaction 
of adverse public sentiment. I don’t 
dare take that chance.” 

“But isn't it a crime to conceal a 
witness?” 

“She isn’t a witness unless she can 
‘testify, to something.” 

“Just the same, if the police find 
out—” 

Mason grinned. “Remember what 
the fortune cake said; Della—courage 
is the only antidote for danger ” 

κ κκ 


Perry Mason’s interview with the . 


newspaper reporters brought instant 
_ response. 

Sidney Hardwick denounced Mason’s 
interview as “sheer wishful thinking. 
an attempt to cloud the issues.” 

District Attorney Hamilton Burger 
characterized it more sharply. “An 
attempt to squirm out from under by 
blackening the reputation of a dead 
girl who is no longer able to defend 
herself. A despicable, last-minute at- 
tempt conceived in deceit, born in 
desperation, and ultimately destined to 
convict his client.” 

Mason. with the newspapers tucked 
under hiš arm, walked into court to 
attend the preliminary hearing in the 
case of the People versus Josephine 
Kempton. 

James Etna, moving up alongside. 
said in a low voice, “I think we won't 

shave any trouble getting a continuance, 
Mr. Mason.” 

“Who wants a continuance?” Mason 
asked. 

“Good heavens, we don’t want to go 
_to trial the way things are now, do we?” 

“We may not want to go to trial.” 
Mason said, “but I’m perfectly willing 
te hear what they have to say by way 
of evidence in a preliminary hearing.” 

“Well, you're the boss,” Είπα told 
him. “I know that the district attorney 
yeally wants a continuance, but. of 


course, he wants the defendant to ask 


for it.” 
Judge Mundy took his place on the 
bench. The court was called to order. 


“People. versus Kempton.” Judge 
Mundy called. 
“The defence is ready,” Mason said. 


Hamilton Burger conferred briefly 
with his trial deputy, a bright young 
lawyer named Ginsberg, who, during 
the past few months, had won a series 
of spectacular courtroom victories. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AMILTON BURGER’S presence , 


as consultant to his trial deputy 
was a tribute to Mason’s skill 
as a dangerous antagonist. 
Following the whispered conference, 
Ginsberg called the matron of the jail. 

The matron testified that she had 
received the defendant. Josephine 
Kempton. in the female wing of the 
institution, that she had taken Mrs. 
Kempton’s clothes from her, had given 
her a temporary uniform, and had 
delivered the clothes to Philip Groton, 
the police toxicologist and technician. 

Ginsberg asked: “Did you make any 
examination of the defendant's body?” 

“I did. Yes, sir.” 

“In what way?” 

“She stripped to the skin and took 
a shower. I inspected every inch of 
her body.” ο 

“What were you looking for?” 

“Scratches, cuts, any bruises or 
marks of violence.” 

“Did you find any?” 

“Mr. Ginsberg, there was absolutely 
no place on her body where the skin 
had been broken.” 

“May I ask the reason for this ex- 
amination?” James Etna inquired. 

“You just listen and you'll find the 
reason for it,” Ginsberg said bellig- 
erently. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” Judge 
Mundy said, “let's conform to the pro- 
prieties. Does counsel wish to inter- 
pose an objection?” 

“I was trying to save time,” Etna 
said, “but in view of the circum- 
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stances 1 will object on the ground 
that this is incompetent, irrelevant and 
immaterial.” 

“We propose to connect it up, your 
honor,” Ginsberg said, “with our next 
witness.” 

“Very well, proceed.” 

“That is all. Cross-examine.” 

Mason said .ἰο. Etna,’ “You cross- 
examine her, Jim.” 

Etna said, “Why did you take her 
clothes away?” 

“I was instructed to do so.” 

“You knew that until she had been 
tormally charged you could only hold 
her as. . 

oF followed instructions,” the ma- 
tron said. “Thats what I’m here for. 
If you want to argue the law. argue 
it with the district attorney.” 

“You mean you received instruc- 
tions from the district attorney?” 

“From his office, yes.” 

‘And what became of these clothes 
that you took away from her and 
which were turned over to Philip 
Groton?” 

‘If you'll Wait until our next wit- 
ness is called, that question will be 
answered.” Ginsberg said. 

“Very well,” Etna said. “That's ail.” 

‘Call Philip Groton,” Ginsberg said. 

Philip Groton, a  studious-looking 
individual, took the stand and quali- 
fied himself as an expert toxicologist. 
chemist and technical investigator. 

“You received certain garments 
from the matron who has just testi- 
fied?” Hamilton Burger pace 

“I did. Yes, sir.” 

“Did you make an ee ae of 
those garments?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did you, find?” 

‘Human blood.” 


you?” 
“Yes; sir.” 
“I ask. that they be introduced in 
evidence.” 
“No objection,” Mason said. 
The garments were introduced in 
evidence. 
“‘Cross-examine,” 


said. ΄ 

Mason said: “I should like to cross- 
examine Mr. Groton on his qualifi- 
cations as an expert witness, but ΤΗ 
confess to. the court that I am not at 
the moment prepared to pursue the 
line of questioning that I want. I in- 
tend to check on a certain bit οἱ in- 
formation before completing the 
cross-examination.” 

“Is there any objection on the part 
of counSel to having this phase of the 
cross-examination postponed?” Judge 
Mundy asked the prosecutor. 

“None whatever,” Hamilton Burger 
said. 

“Very well, Mr. Groton, you may 
step down, and will be recalled later 
for that phase of your cross-exami- 
nation. Who’s your next witness?” 

Burger, a sudden note of triumph 
in his voice, called an officer who had 
been in the-car that had taken Mason, 
Josephine Kempton, and Della ΣΤ 
to police headquarters. He describe: 
how the three had been seated in the 
back seat, the fact that he had turned 
and kept his eye on them most of the 
time. 

“After you arrived at police head- 
quarters, what was done with the car?” 
Burger asked. 

“It was put back into service.” 

“Who occupied that car?” 

“My partner and I.” 

“And what time did you go off 
duty?” 

“At 4 o'clock ‘in the morning.” 

“What -was done then?” 

“I—well, I realized that 1 hadn't 
checked the cushions on the back seat, 
something that we ordinarily do when 
we have suspects in the car who are 
not handcuffed. So my partner and 
I raised the back seat, and we found 
a document underneath the cushions 
of the back seat.” 

“Generally, what was that docu- 
ment?” 

“It was a ος cheque tor $25,- 
000, payable to Benjamin Addicks, and 
it had on the back of the cheque an 
endorsement “Pay to the order of Jose- 
phine Kempton,’ and beneath that was 
a signature purporting to be shak of 
Benjamin Addicks.” 

“Did you make some identifying 
mark upon that cheque?” 

“Yes, sir. I put my initials in pencil 
on the Oper left- hand corner on the 
back of the cheque.” 

“Would you know that cashier's 
cheque if you saw it again?” 

“I would. Yes, sir.” 

“I show you a cheque and ask you 
if that is it.” 


Hamiltőn Burger 


“You have ως garments wiih 


“That is it.” 

“I ask that it be introduced in evi- 
dence,” Burger said. 

“No objections,” Mason said 
promptly, forestalling any attempt on 
Etna’s part to interpose a technical 
objection. - 

Burger then called a handwriting 
expert who stated that the signature 
of Benjamin Addicks on the back of 
the cheque was a palpable forgery, 
that an attempt had been made to 
follow the general characteristics of 
Addicks’ signature, but it was quite 
apparent that the signature was a 
forgery. 

“Cross-examine,” Burger said. 

Mason said, “That cashier’s cheque 
was given you by the district 
attorney?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the district attorney. also gave 
you certain samples of Addicks’ hand- 
writing, certain exemplars that were 
‘concededly in his bandwriting?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What else did the district attorney 
give vou?” 

“What do you mean?” 4 

“He gave you some samples of the 
defendant's handwriting, didn’t he?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“And he tola you that he wanted 
you to see if you could detect charac- 
teristics in the signature, which you 
have pronouncec a forgery, which 
would show that it had been made by 
the defendant?” 

“Well, not in exactly these words, 
but he did give me some samples of 
the defendant’s handwriting.” 

“And did he tell you for what pur- 
Pose those were given to you?” 

“I believe he did generally.” 

“And what was that purpose?” 

“About what you have stated. Mr 
Mason.” 

Mason said, “You had to report to 
the district attorney that the defendant 
did not make that forgery, that she 
was not the one who had forged the 
signature of Benjamin Addicks. didn’t 
you?” 

“Well, no sir, 1 told the district 
attorney that there wasn't enough 
evidence to tell; that I could be posi- 
tive that it was not a signature of 
Benjamin, Addicks. but that I felt 
it was a tracery” 

æ ‘What do you mean by a tracery?” - 

“Someone hac held a genuine signa- 
ture of Benjamin 
source of strorg light. perhaps a 
ground glass illuminated with a power- 
ful electric bulb., or perhaps just an 
ordinary window, then the cheque had 
been placed over that signature so 
that the signature of Benjamin Addicks 
came through from the other side and 
the fcrger had traced that signature.” 

“How could you tell it was δ 
tracery?” 

“Ws a very easy distinction to make. 
Mr Mason person signing his 
name uses firm. fast strokes. The 
lines are quick, so that any small 
tremor is spread over quite a length 
o line. In tracing a signature the 
hand moves slowly. The microscope 
shows the spacing of the tremors 
That is true in this case.” 

“But you couldn't tell who had done 
this tracery?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You had no way of connecting the 
forgery with the defendant?” 

“I think the next witness will ao 
that.” and the handwriting expert 
smiled drily. 

“No further questions,” Mason said. 

Hamilton Burger, knowing now that 
πε was springing a surprise on the 
defence, exuded self-assurance. 

“Mr. Howard Denny. will you tzke 
the stand, please,” he purred 

Howard Denny came forward and 
was sworn. 

“What’s your occupation?’ 

“I am a fingerprint expert. and » 
deputy sheriff.” ` 

“Now then, | am going to call your 
attention to this cashier's cheque 
whici. has been introduced a5 a 
People’s exhibit. and ask you if vow 
ever saw this particular cheque 
before.” | 

“Wes, sir.” 7 

“Where and when?” 

- “A representative of the police force 
called my attention to this about 4.30 
in the morning.” 

“What morning?’ 

“Last, Thursday, the night that Mr 
Addicks was murdered—now wait a 
minute, actually he was murdered on 
Wednesday ~ night. This was early 
Thursday morning.” 

A ᾽ 


Addicks against a^ 
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(4 ND when the police officer 
called your attention to this 
eashier’s cheque, did he ask 
you to do something in con- 

nection with it?” 

“Yes, sir. To test a latent finger- 
print that was on the cheque.’ 

- “Can you show us ο that latent 
fingerprint is?” 

“Yes, sir. It is very faintly outlined, 
but it is a fingerprint. I ascertained 
that it was the print of the iddle 
finger of the right hand of the defen- 
dant, Josephine Kempton.” 

“That is not an ordinary latent print 
such as you customarily develop by 
powders?” 

“No, sir. That print is outlined on 
the cheque in a substance that I would 
say ‘s blood.” 

“What did you do with reference to 
this cheque?” 

“After I had tested the cheque and 
identified the fingerprint, the cheque 
was put back behind the cushions of 
the car approximately where I under- 
stand it had been found.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“Then the defendant was released 
from custody.” 

“When?” 

“That was around 8 o'clock, I would 
say, on. Thursday morning.” 

“And where were you?” 

“With five other witnesses, I was 
concealed on a balcony where we could 
watch what happened.” 

“And what did happen?” 

“Well, as soon as she thought she 
was alone, she walked to the car in 
which she had been taken to police 
headquarters, she opened the door, 


‘raised the cushion and took out this 


cashier’s cheque.” 

“How did you know 
cashier’s cheque?” 

“Td inspected the car 10 minutes 
before she was released. At that time 
the cashier’s cheque was under the 
seat cushion in the back of the car. 
As soon as the defendant left the 
garage, in the company. of five other 
witnesses I returned and inspected the 
car. The cheque was gone.” 

“Had the car been out of your_sight 
in the meantime?” 

“Νο, sir.” 

“You may cross-examine,” Burger 
said. 

“No questions,” Mason said. 

“Your next witness, Mr. District 
Attorney,” Judge Mundy said. 

“Call Frank Cummings 

Cummings testified he was a deputy 
sheriff who had accompanied the 
matron to the apartment of Josephine 
Kempton. 

“You knew you had πο ¿right to 
search that αρ ‘nt without either 
a search warrant permission from 
the owner?” asked Mason. 

“I hadn’t thought of it at the time.” 

“Actually you had studied the law 
in regard to searches before you be- 
came a deputy sheriff, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you knew that what you were 
doing was illegal?” 

“If you want to put it that way, 
yes.” 

“I want to put it that way,’ Mason 
said. “That's all. I have no further 
questions of this witness.” 

The next witness was an officer of 
the zoo, who stated that he had been 
called to Stonehenge; that he had ar- 
rived on the night of the murder and 
had found three gorillas at liberty; 
that he had previously visited the 


it was the 


„Place on several occasions to check 


with Benjamin Addicks on his ex- 
periments with the gorillas; that he 
was familiar with the gorillas and 
their general characteristics, that 
under his supervision the gorillas had 
been returned io their cages. that 
then he had checked these gorillas 
for blood spatters; that he had found 


none 


“Cross-examine.” Burger said. 

‘What do νου mean by blood. spat- 
ters ' 

“I mean that their coats were very 
carefully checked for the purpose 
of, seeing whether there were any 
drops of blood.” 

‘Why was that done?” 

“It was done at the request of the 
district attorney.” 

“To save time,” Burger said, “I 
would state to the court and counsel 
that my next witness, a pathologist, 
will show that the nature of the 
wounds which were inflicted upon 
Benjamin Addicks was such that 


there would necessarily have been a 
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considerable spurting of blood from 
the first wound in the neck, which 
was also a fatal wound, and that who- 
ever inflicted that wound must have 
been spattered with human blood.” 

“Oh, I see,” Mason said. “Go right 
ahead.” 

“Im finished,” Burger said. “You 
may cross-examine.” 

“There was no evidence of blood 
upon any of these gorillas?” 

“None. Not on the coats—now just 
a moment, one of the gorillas had 
certain blood splotches, not droplets 
but splotches, which had come from 
a cut in/ the gorilla’s foot. Evidently 
he had cut his foot on a sharp piece 
of glass.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because there was a sliver of glass 
embedded in the gorilla’s foot.” 

“What became of that piece of 
glass?” - 

“Oh, it was just an ordinary piece 
of glass. I don’t know what was 
done with it.” 

“Who extracted it?” 

“I did.” 3 

“That’s all,” Mason said. 

Burger said, “We will now call 
Mortimer Hershey as our witness.” 

Hershey took the witness stand, was 
sworn, and testified that for some 
two weeks prior to the murder, Ben- 
jamin Addicks had -been planning a 
big business deal; that the details of 
this deal were locked entirely within 
the mind of his employer; that the 
witness knew some of the details but 
nothing whatsoever about the con- 
sideration. 

Late on the Tuesday evening pre- 
ceding the murder, Addicks had call- 
ed Nathan Fallon and Mortimer Her- 
shey into a conference. He had told 
them he wanted to make a new will, 
that he intended to have it in proper 
legal form, or, as he expressed it, 
“with all the legal trimmings,” at a 
later date, but in the meantime he had 
made this new will. 

“Did he tell you the terms of the 
will?” 

“No, sir. He did not, other than 
to state that he felt he had been 
guilty of misjudging Josephine Kemp- 
ton, and that in view of the dramatic 
disclosures indicating her innocence 
he wanted to make some atonement 
to her.” 

“Was there any conversation be- 
tween you as to the nature of this 
atonement?” y 

“Just that he wanted to make it.” 

“Aside from that did he tell you 
what was in the will?” 

“No, sir. He did not. “He simply 
told us that he wanted us to notice 
that he had executed this will; that 
it was all in his handwriting; that he 
wanted me to put it in a safe place 
with his other pa . He placed the 
will in an envoi sealed it, and 
asked Mr. Fallon and me to write our 
names on the outside.” 

“Both of you did that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Wednesday we started out on a 
round of—well, it was not out of the 
usual, it was a round of collection.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Cashier’s cheques had been issued 
to Mr. Addicks. Other cheques had 
been issued to me, and some to Nathan 
Fallon. We took those cheques to out- 
lying communities where we had bank- 
ing connections and had them cashed.” 

“How much money did you have 
when you returned Wednesday eve- 
ning?” 

“I didn’t return that evening. 1 


was with friends in Santa Barbara. 1. 


was advised of Mr. Addicks’ death at 
about 7 o'clock Thursday morning. I 
drove immediately to Stonehenge and 
got in touch with the authorities, and 
then with Mr. Addicks’ attorneys, 
Hardwick, Carson and Redding.” 

“And you had collected money on 
some of those cheques?” 

“I had something over $85,000.” 

‘In cash?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“And you turned that money in to 
Mr. Hardwick?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“I think you may cross-examine,” 
Hamilton Burger said, and then, by 
way of explanation to the court, “I am 
calling these witnesses, your honor, 
simply so the court can have the com- 
plete background.” 

“Very well,” Judge Mundy said. 

Mason smiled at Hershey and said: 
“Am I to understand, Mr. Hershey, 
that your trip for the Ὃς of 
raising funds was not at unusual?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Mr. Addicks, during his lifetime, 
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frequently sent you out on such trips?” 

“He did. Yes, sir.” 

“What became of the cash?” 

“I think that in nearly every trans- 
action Mr, Addicks had, that is, every 
major transaction, the consideration 
which was mentioned in the docu- 
ments was . probably 
think the consideration was larger, 
I believe that there was a cash rebate 
made te Mr. Addicks, but I am not 
certain.” 

“Can you explain what yqu mean 
a little more clearly?” Mason asked 
the witness. 

“Well, if Mr. Addicks was buying 
some oil properties for a $100,000, he 
would recite in the agreement that the 
consideration was $50,000 to be paid 
at a later date, and $250,000 in cash, or 
a total price of $300,000.” 

“But the $300,000 wouldn't be paid?” 

~“It would have been customary in 
such a deal to have paid perhaps $50,- 
000 in cash, and that. with the $50,000 
to be paid at a later date, would make 
the $100,000." 

“But the agreement would show a 
$300,000 consideration? Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What was the purpose of that?” 

“I don’t know, sir, except that in 
making trades he was able to produce 
agreements showing larger considera- 
tions than had been paid.” 

“But what about the income tax of 
the other party to the contract?” 

“I think that their books only show- 
ed $100,000, although the written 
agreements would show a different 
figure. However, very infrequently was 
there any trouble due to the discrep- 
ancy.” 

“In other words, Benjamin Addicks 
was trying to beat the income tax?” 

Hershey hesitated, then said, “L 
think not, Mr. Mason. I, myself, 
thought so at first. Later, I came to 
the conclusion there was another ex- 
planation.” 

“What was it?” 

“I think Mr. Addicks had at one 
time been married. I think that wife 
was living and not divorced. I think 
that under the law of this state all the 
property interests Mr. Addicks was ac- 
quiring could have been declared com- 
munity property if this woman who 
was his wife had been so minded. So 
Mr. Addicks fixed things so his books 
showed only a relatively small profit. 
In that way he could have questioned 
the amount of community property as 
compared with his separate property.” 

“That’s all,” Mason said. 


CHAPTER XX 


AMILTON BURGER called a 
photographer to the stand who 
introduced photographs of the 

lying on the bed, show- 
ing the manner in which blood had 
spurted from the neck wound over 
the wall and the carpet. There were also 
photographs of the face of Mr. Addicks, 
showing the injuries which had been 
inflicted by the gorilla. 

“Cross-examine,” Hamilton Burger 
said. d 
“I notice that there are two differ- 
ent photographs of the face of the 
dead man,” Mason said. “One of them 
shows a very appreciable growth of 
stubble, and in the other the face is 
clean-shaven.” 

“One of them was taken before the 
body was removed to the mortuary, 
and the other a short time after the 
autopsy. The mortician shaved the 
face in preparing the body for the 
funeral.” 

“So you took pictures showing the 
features of the body, and then were 
sent back to take more pictures? Is 
that right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why were you sent back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But you were instructed to go to 
the mortuary dnd get some photo- 
graphs which would show the fea- 
tures?” 

“Yes,” 

“Clean-shaven?” 

“Yes.” 

“For purposes of identification?” 

“I don’t know for what purpose. I 
was sent to get ‘em and T got ’em.” 

“Thank you,” Mason said, smiling, 
“That’s all.” 

“That’s our case, your honor,” Ham- 
ilton Burger said. 

Mason said: “I call your honor’s at- 
tention to the fact that I wanted to 
look up one point and ask some more 

. 


incorrect. I. 


questions on cross-examiration | eco 
a little more opportunity for researeh 
upon one technical point, and would 
like to confer with my associate. Would 
it be possible for the court to continue 
the case until tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock?” 

Judge Mundy shook his head. 
take a recess for 15 minutes.” 

Judge Mundy walked to his 
chambers. 

When the judge re-entered the court- 
room, Mason said, “If the court please, 
we have arranged for a cross-exami- 
nation of Philip Groton.” 

“Very well.” 

Groton returned to. the witness 
stand. 

Mason said, “In regard to this pre- 
cipitin test for human blood, you are 
familiar with the mechanics of the 
test?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Methods have been very much im- 
proved since the period of Uhlenhuth 
and Professor Nuttall?” 

“Oh, yes.” - 

“Are you acquainted with Dr. R. B. 
H. Gradwohl?” 

“I have heard of him. I am not ac- 
quainted with him.” τ 

“He is the director of the St. Louis 
police laboratory in St, Louis, Mis- 


‘TH 


` souri?” 


“I believe that is right.” 

“Are you familiar with his experi- 
ments conducted during 1951 and 1952 
with the improved technique new 
available?” 

“No, sir. I am not.” 

“Are you familiar with a paper 
which was_ published first in the 
Laboratory Digest, Volume 15, Febru- 
ary, 1952, in which Dr. Gradwohl fol- 
lowed up this_early suggestion and 
made precipitin tests with the blood 
of apes?” . 

“Why—now that you mention it, { 
believe that I did have the matter 
called to my attention at one time.” 

Mason said: “You will find that Dr. 
Gradwohl, with the new improved 
equipment, made a series of tests with 
the blood of chimpanzees, and found 
that he obtained exactly the same 
reaction in the precipitin test with 
chimpanzee blood that he got with 
human blood. To complete the chain 
of evidence he then injected rabbits 
with chimpanzee blood, producing an 
anti-chimpanzee testing serum, and 
found that this gave identical results 
with both chimpanzee and human 
blood samples.” 

“Well, I didn’t know that!”_Groton 
exclaimed. 

“Are you prepared to swear abso- 
lutely that the bloodstains which you 
πα were the stains of human 

“Τά like to have a little more time 
in order to answer that question.” 

“Time for what purpose?” 

“Time so that I can familiarize my- 
self with the experiments of Dr. 
Gradwohl.” 

Judge Mundy snapped: “The court 


is going to take a recess until 10- 


o'clock tomorrow morning, and the 
court is going to ask Mr. Groton to 
make every effort to ascertain the 
facts in regard to these Gradwoh!l tests. 
Will you do so mr. Groton?” 

* 


In the automobile, driving back from 
the courthouse, Della Street said to 
Perry Mason. “Chief, you certainly 
gave that expert something to think 


about.” 
Mason said: ο Im going to 
stop at this service tion. You call 
up Stonehenge and see if Addicks’ 
brother is there. I understand he ar- 
rived by airplane from Australia.” 
“And if he answers?” she asked. 
“Tell him Τά like to see him on a 
matter of some importance,” Mason 


said. 

Della Street put through the call, 
and a moment later came running out 
to the car. “He says he'll see you 
any time, chief, that he’d like very 
much to talk with you. It seems his 
name is Herman Barnwell. When shall 
I say it will be convenient?” 

“Right now,” Mason said. “Tell him 
we're on our way out there.” 

The iron gates were now standing 
wide open. There was no watchman. 

Mason gave Della a warning. “If 
Herman Barnwell should offer to show 
me through the house in order {ο help 
me look for clues, Della—and I’m al- 
most certain he’s going to prove very 
co-operative — I want to be sure you 
aren't with us. Stay near an exit and 
pretend that you are interested in 
paintings, interior decoration, anything 
except murders.” 
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ile perked the car in front of the 
nouse The door opened and a chunky, 
powerfully built man greeted them. 

“Ah, Mr. Mason, I believe. I am very 
pleased to meet you. I have read ac- 
counts of many of your cases. And this 
is Miss Della Street, your secretary? I 
only arrived a short time ago. I haven't 
had an opportunity to go over the place 
well. It needs a thorough cleaning. I 
haven't been able to engage any ser- 
vants as yet.” - 

“What are you doing with the gor- 
illas?” Mason asked. 

Herman Barnwell made an inclusive 
sweep with his arm. “They’re gone. I 
sold the whole outfit to a zoo. When 
that sale is reported in the press, I may 
have some success getting servants— 
but come in, and tell me what, if any- 
thing, I can do for you.” 

He held the door open and said, 
“Right across the hall and into the 
main living-room, if you will.” 

He went on: “Benjamin was in- 
tensely self-centred. We spent some 
time in Australia together. We had a 
mining partnership. There were legal 
difficulties. One of the persons who 
had conflicting interests in our claim 
was killed. He was murdered. I 
won't say Benjamin murdered this 
man. There were circumstances which 
pointed to it. But the police thought 
I had committed the-murder.. I was 
tried and convicted. However, after 
conviction new evidence was disclosed 
which resulted in my obtaining a par- 
don. Benjamin, however, had com- 
pletely disappeared. Fortunately for 
him he had never been fingerprinted 
and so he was able to elude everyone.” 

“And you didn’t know where he 
was?” Mason asked. 

“I thought he was dead.” 

Mason said, “I have reason to be- 
lieve your brother may have had a 
gorilla which wasn’t kept in the cages 
—a gorilla only two or three people 
ever knew about.” $ 

“But, Mr. Mason, where on earth. 
could such a gorilla have been kept?” 

“That’s what Τά like to have you 
help me find out. I wanted to look 
around a bit if I could. Naturally I'd 
want you to be with me. I doubt if 
the police ever did search the entire 
premises.” a 

“By all means,” Herman Barnwell 
said. “Just sit down, please, while I 
get some drinks.” 

Della said, “If you don’t mind, PI 
look around in the entrance hall. Pm 
very much interested in the Grecian 
urn where the articles were 
recovered.” 

“Make yourself at home,” Herman 
Barnwell invited. 

He teft the room and a few moments 
later Mortimer Hershey entered. 
“Good-afternoon, Mr. Mason. I -just 
returned from court. I hardly expected 
to find you here.” 

Mason said: “I was telling Mr. 
Barnwell I wanted to ascertain if a 
gorilla is here which wasn’t kept con- 
fined in the cages.” 

Hershey laughed. “I think that’s 
entirely out of the question, Mr. 
Mason, All the animals here, with the 
sole exception of that one monkey . .” 

Della Street’s high-pitched scream 
of fear knifed through the room. 

“Chief! Behind you!” 

Mason whirled. = 

Della Street came running into the 
room. 

“What was it?” Mason asked. 

“Behind you,” she said, “I just had 
a glimpse of him through the door— 
é terrible, grinning gorilla !” 

The roar of a shot sounded through 
the house, It was followed by a second 
and a third shot, and then silence 

Somewhere a chair overturned 

Della Street ran toward Mason. 

“Get back!” Mason shouted, “Get 
back! Do as I told you!” 3 

Suddenly a huge»gorilla appeared in 
the doorway leading to the kitchen, a 
gorilla with staring eyes, a fixed sar- 
donic grin on his features. 

Hershey turned to run; paused to 
look back. 

The grinning gorilla came shambling 
toward Mason. The knuckles of one 
huge, hairy hand rested on the floor. 
ie other one held a glittering carving 

e. 

“Help! Help!” Hershey shouted, and 
started for the door, stumbling over a 
chair as he did so, falling flat. He 
grabbed Mason’s coat in order to pull 
himself up, shouting, “Run! Help! 
Get me out of this !” 

The huge gorilla came directly for 
Perry Mason. 
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Hershey produced a revolyer. Try- 
ing to scramble to his feet, he fired 
three shots from a kneeling position. 

The gorilla, its eyes fastened on 
Perry Mason, moved deliberately for- 
ward, 

Babbling incoherently in fear. Her- 
shey got to his feet. As he did so, 
he stumbled against Mason, throwing 
the lawyer off balance. 

The gorilla lashed out savagely with 
the knife. 

Mason side-stepped, suddenly grab- 
bed the hairy arm which held the 
knife, and twisted it sharply. 

For a moment it seemed that sheer 
surprise froze the muscles of the 
gorilla in awkward immobility. 

Mason made the most of that 
moment. His right fist crashed into 
the hairy midriff. His right knee came 
up ina Savage lift. 

The revolver roared again and a 
bullet whipped past Mason's head. 
crashed into the wall. 

The big gorilla collapsed slowly, 
doubling forward, then toppling to the 
floor with a- crashing. impact which 
made the room tremble, 

Mason turned toward Hershey. 

The busitiess manager raised the 
revolver, pointed it directly at Mason, 
pulled the trigger. : 

The- hammer clicked. 


Mason lunged, stumbled over the 
paw of the gorilla. 

Hershey backed toward the hallway, 
hurriedly thrusting fresh cartridges 
into the open cylinder of the revolver. 

Della Street appeared in the door- 
way, a stone image in her hands. 

Hershey took another backward step. 
Della brought the stone image down 
hard. 

Hershey’s knees buckled. He drop- 
ped the gun, fell forward. 

“Della!” Mason said sharply. “I 
told you tò start for help at the 
first -aS 

“Did you think I'd leave you? Hurry 
chief. Get going. We've knocked’ him 
out and...” 

Mason scooped up Hershey's revol- 
ver, then; stepping up to the big 
gorilla, rolled him over, fumbled with 
the back for a moment, and suddenly 
jerked a long zipper. 

“Chief!” Della Street screamed. 

Mason lifted the grinning head to 
one side, pulled back the skin of the 
gorilla and disclosed the limp body 
of Herman Barnwell. 
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ASON, Della Street and Paul 

Drake sat in Mason’s private 
office. 

Paul Drake, his .eyes red 
from lack of sleep, but nevertheless 
alert with interest, said, “Good heavens, 
Perry, it’s a wonder you weren't 
killed.” 

Mason said: “If Τά been absolutely 
certain, if Τά known what I know now, 
Τα have gone to Lieut, Tragg and told 
him the whole story. I think he'd have 
searched the place and found the 
gorilla skin.” 

“Of course, they must have been 
planning it for a long time,” Drake 
said. τ 

“Sure they had. As it turns out now, 
Benjamin Addicks had caught both 
Hershey and Nathan Fallon in embez- 
2]επιθηίς. He had given these men an 
enormous amount of leeway. They had 
every opportunity in the world, 
Addicks was trying to cheat on his 
income tax by manipulating a lot of 
his transactions on a cash basis, and 
Hershey and Fallon had been taking a 
pretty generous cut. Of course, the 
‘disadvantage of trying to carry on a 
business the way Benjamin Addicks 
was doing it, is that you don’t have any 
really accurate books. You yourself 
can’t tell where your business stands. 
You scramble it all up so there are 
no written records, and fool yourself 
as well as the government.” 

“How much do you suppose they got 
away with?” 

“Hershey’s confession says some- 
thing over $300,000. That was small 
stuff to what they were preparing to 
do. Apparently they had been in touch 
with Herman for some time. Herman 
offered them a fortune if they could 
manipulate it so that, Benjamin was 
put out of the way under such circum- 
stances that Herman would inherit the 
fortune. 

“When you look at it carefully they 
did a pretty smooth job. They over- 
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powered Benjamin Addicks. They 
iwisted the ligaments in his leg. They 
inflicted cuts and bruises on his face, 
and then they bound him and gagged 
him. 

“That was when Herman Barnwell 
took over, masquerading as Benjamin 
Addicks. That was rather easy to do 
because they were very similar in 
build, complexion and general appear- 
ance. There was quite a remarkable 
brotherly resemblance. 

“The idea was that they would call 
in some disinterested witness who 
didn’t know Benjamin Addicks per- 


sonally. Because of the bandaged face. 


and the fact that Hershey and Nathan 
Fallon would both identify Herman 
Barnwell as being Benjamin Addicks, 
they would then be in a position to go 
ahead with their scheme. 

“Apparently they intended to bring 
James Etna into the picture as their 
disinterested witness, but it happened 
that I bought those diaries of Helen 
Cadmus, secured some newspaper noto- 
riety from it, and therefore walked 
right into the middle of things. They 
decided it would be better to use me 
than James Etna. 

“So they built up a background that 
Benjamin Addicks distrusted Nathan 
Fallon but had complete confidence in 
Mortimer Hershey. They had, of course, 
been practising forging Benjamin Ad- 
dicks’ writing for a long time. Then 
it was all fixed that while Hershey and 
Fallon would prepare ironclad alibis 
for themselves so that they couldn’t 
possibly be implicated in murder, Her- 
man Barnwell, masquerading as Ben- 
jamin, would get Josephine Kempton 
out to the house. On some pretext he’d 
leave her a minute and go and unlock 
the cages of a couple of harmless goril- 
las. In the meantime, liquor had_been 
forced down Benjamin Addicks until 
he was so drunk that he had passed 
out. Herman got into this carefully 
prepared gorilla-skin suit—the only 
bad thing about it was that the head 
necessarily had a natural fixity of ex- 
pression which was what made Jose- 
phine Kempton think she was looking 
at a hypnotized gorilla. 


“They lured Mrs. Kempton up into 
the room. She saw this huge gorilla, 
saw him stab the unconscious body of 
Benjamin Addicks. They counted on 
Mrs. Kempton not being able to resist 
the temptation of appropriating the 
cheque, which had already been care- 
fully forged, with an endorsement that 
showed it was a forgery. Of course, 
the endorsement being forged, the 
cheque couldn’t be cashed. 

“The fact that I was able to show 
that Benjamin Addicks had been mis- 
taken about the theft of the ring and 
the watch was a break for them. They 
decided to capitalize on that by incor- 
porating that matter in the will which 
would give the whole thing an air of 
authenticity. 


“They didn’t get all the breaks. Α΄ 


few things went against them. One was 
that while I was there Sidney Hard- 
wick came out to see his client, and the 
masquerader, who was supposed to be 
Benjamin Addicks, said that he felt too 
upset to see him—to see his own at- 
torney, mind you, although he had pre- 
viously seen me, and I was not only a 
stranger, but a man whose interests 
were completely hostile.” 

Drake said, “Then Josephine Kemp- 
ton was telling the truth.” 


“The truth about everything except 
that cashier’s cheque. She tried to hide 
that. Of course, Hershey, Fallon and 
Herman Barnwell knew that they. had 
her the minute she took the cheque. 
It could either be found in her posses- 
sion or she would try to cash it. As far 
as they were concerned they were per- 
fectly willing for her to cash it. She 
could have taken the money and then 
Herman Barnwell, in checking into the 
business affairs, could have detected 
a forgery. The bank records would 
show the $25,000 had been paid to Jo- 
orks Kempton and there they had 

er. 


“In other words, if the story of the 
gorilla murdering Benjamin Addicks 
went across all right, that was the way 
they wanted it; but in the event any- 
thing went wrong, Josephine Kempton 
could be cast in the role of murderess. 
And in the event she wasn’t accused 
herself, once she had cashed that 
cashier’s cheque they had her abso- 
Jutely in their power.” 

“Well,” Drake said, “it was a bizarre 
scheme, but nevertheless when you 
realize the weird circumstances under 
which Benjamin Addicks lived, his 


attempts at experimentation with ani- 
mal psychology, and—how do you ex- 
plain that, Perry?” 

“He'd killed a man in Australia,” 
Mason said. “We have a lot to check, 
but apparently Herman's story to me 
was in the main true. Benjamin Ad- 
dicks. or Barnwell, was rationalizing 
with his conscience. He probably felt 
he had been hypnotized. - He may have 


been off the beam on that one subject.”. 


“How did you get the lead on all 
this?” Drake asked. 

Mason said, “Actually, Paul, 1 should 
Ὃ smelled-a rat a lot sooner than I 

id.” = 

“How come?” 

Mason said: “I went out to see Ben- 
jamin Addicks. I saw a man who was 
introduced as Benjamin Addicks, I did 
not get a good look at his face. He was 
wearing dark glasses so I couldn't see 
his eyes. He had a bandage which con- 
cealed nearly all of his face. Of course 
I was talking wih Herman instead of 
Benjamin. Herman had been here for 
some time, leaving an accomplice in 
Australia to answer cablegrams from 
Hardwick. That was. all part of the 
carefully laid trap. Herman was a good 
enough actor. to change his voice and 
since I had never met Benjamin, they 
stood very little chance of detection— 
not one chance in a million. But they 
fell down on one thing.” 

“What?” 


Mason said: “It was then Tuesday 
evening. The gorilla was supposed to 
have attacked Benjamin the day be- 
fore. I had a glimpse of the cheek of 
the man with whom I was talking. 
That cheek was smoothly shaven. In 
ceurt they introduced a photograph of 
Benjamin’s face. I examined the photo- 
graph rather closely and saw that the 
lacerations were deep and painful. I 
felt vaguely uneasy about that photo- 
graph. I knew there was something 
wrong, but I couldn’t tell what. It was, 
of course, the incongruity of the 
shaved cheek I had seen at the edge 
of the bandage. 

‘That the lacerations were too pain- 
ful for the victim to have shaved, was 
shown by indisputable evidence—the 
fact that he hadn't shaved. Yet the 
man whom I saw had a cleanly shaven 
cheek more than 34 hours after thein- 
juries were supposed to have been 
sustained. You can’t be mistaken on 
that. A bandage, of course, will cover 
up skin, but as a person talks the ban- 
dage moves slightly, and if the skin 
under the bandage is unshaven, whisk- 
ers will be working out”. i 

“Now what happens?” Della Street 
asked. 

“Fortunately,” Mason said, “we can 
prove that holographic will is a forg- 
ery. Hershey is simply dying to turn 


state’s evidence. The other will then , 


becomes effective, the one that Hard- 
wick prepared. Of course, there’s a 
clause in that will that Hardwick didn’t 
want to tell us about, a clause leaving 
the bulk of the fortune to Helen Cad- 
mus. Hardwick kept insisting that Ben- 
jamin Addicks make a new will because 
he thought Helen Cadmus was dead. 
Benjamin, however, had no real inten- 
tion of changing his will because he 
knew that Helen Cadmus was very 
much alive, and he wanted to have her 
provided for in the event anything 
happened to him. 

“So there you have a peculiar situa- 
tion. A lawyer insisting that his client’s 
will needed to be changed because the 
principal beneficiary was dead, and 
the client, knowing that she wasn’t 
dead, stalling the lawyer along. After 
all, when Hardwick mentioned that he 
had been insisting that Benjamin make 
a new will because of certain complica- 
tions which had arisen, I should have 
begun to guess what the situation was 
right then.” 

“But the marriage to Helen Cadmus 
is actually bigamous?” Drake asked. 

“It is if his wife is still alive, but 
somehow 1 have an idea she isn't. Her- 
shey says it’s been 18 months since 
anyone has heard from her. Before 
that she used to put the bee on Addicks 
about once every four or five months.” 

“Why. did they pull this attack on 
you?” Drake asked. 

“For the very good reason that they 
knew I was suspicious. They knew 
that Josephine Kempton had told me 
her story of the murder. They had an 
idea that I had begun to smell a rat. 

“By the time court adjourned this 
afternoon I had begun to realize the 
significance of the shaven cheek that I 
had seen on the person whom I had in- 
terviewed. Then I began to get a 
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glimpse of the truth. On the way out to 
Stonehenge I thought the thing through 
to a conclusion. 

“I knew they would like to dispose 
of me. I knew that if they could kill 
me under such circumstances that 
Della Street could actually see a 
strange grinning gorilla, and run for 
the police, her story of the murderous 
gorilla would be believed because it 
would conform to Josephine Kemp- 
ton’s story. s 

Ἱ knew, therefore, that they would 
let Della Street get a glimpse of the 
gorilla. If she should then start to 
run for the police, they'd let her go. 
That would leave me to cope with 
whoever was in the house. If there 
had been three men I might not have 
taken the chance, but there were only 
two—Herman and Hershey. Herman, 
of course, looked terribly formidable 
in the big gorilla skin. He was actually 
a pushover. He couldn’t move fast 
carrying the weight of the gorilla 
skin, the awkward head, and all the 
padding. He could just about walk, 
manipulate the knife and that was all. 

“So I gave them a chance. Herman 
set the stage, then went out to the 
private bar to prepare drinks. He 
slipped into the gorilla suit and 
appeared at the door long enough to 
let Della Street get a glimpse of him. 
Then he disappeared and fired several 
shots.. Then, dressed in the gorilla 
skin, he appeared in the doorway with 
a knife. 

“Under ordinary circumstances a 
man would have been completely para- 
lyzed at such a formidable apparition. 
1 should have turned to run, and there 
was good old Hershey to pretend that 
he was assisting me, falling all over 
things so that the gorilla would have 
a chance to close the distance. 

“By the time Della Street arrived 
with the police, she would find two 
badly shaken men, both of whom 
would have sworn that they had seen 
a gorilla who had escaped through 
the grounds, and that the gorilla had 
killed me. They had both shot at 
him and they thought perhaps had 
wounded him—or, if they had needed 
to do it, Hershey could have shot me, 
claiming he had killed me accidentally 
while aiming at the gorilla.” 

“You were taking terrible chances,” 
Drake said. 

“Seme chances,” Mason admitted. 
“I made-up my mind that if it came 
to a showdown I would tell them that 
the jig was up, that Della was in on 
the secret and had gone to get the 
police.” 

Drake said, 
nerve.” 

“Perhaps,” Mason said, “but it was 
the only way I could think of to get 
them to show their hand so I could 
have absolute proof. I think 14 better 
go get in touch with Helen Cadmus 
and let her know what the situation 
is—by the way, Della, you remember 
that I left a bill at the Chinese res- 
taurant where we ate, and told the 
cashier I'd be back for the change?” 

She nodded. 

“I dropped in there to pick up the 
change, and the man gave me your 
coin purse. It seems that you dropped 
it when you pulled your notebook 
from your purse.” 

Della Street’s face suddenly colored. 

“What is it?” Mason asked. 

“The fortune paper was in it.” 

Mason shook his head. “Apparently 
you must have put that paper some 
place else, Della. There wasn’t any 
paper in it.” 

“Oh,” Della Street said, relief in 
her voice. 

“Well,” Mason said, “you entertain 
Pau] Drake, Della. I'll go out to the 
switchboard and put through a call 
to Helen Cadmus. We can at least 
take a load off her mind.” 

Mason went out to the outer office, 
plugged in the telephone line, and, 
as he did so, took from his pocket 
the folded piece of rice paper from 
the fortune cake which had been 
delivered to him by the Chinese 
together with Della Street’s coin 
purse. On the paper appeared in fine 
print: 

“If you marry him you will be 

very happy and present him with 

a man child who willbe very like 

his father.” 

Mason hesitated for a moment, then, 
opening his wallet, pushed the folded 
Piece of rice paper far down into a 
corner. Pocketing the wallet, he put 
through the call to Helen Cadmus. 

THE END 


“Just the same, it. took 
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